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EDITED BY JOHN M. McBRYDE, JR. 


OUNDED in 1892, The Sewanee Review has stead- 
ily and consistently maintained its policy, announced 
in the first issue, of being a serious literary and 
critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to court 

wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, 

it has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary 
essay and the critical review. 

For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its 
contributions from a wide extent of country, represent- 
ing thirty-eight states of the Union as well as England 
and Japan. New York leads with a total of thirty-three 
contributions out of a total of two hundred and sixty- 
four; but nearly forty-five per cent have corhe from the 
South, so that the magazine has contributed its share 
towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the stand- 
ards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the South- 
ern people. Though not unnaturally a large majority of 
the contributors have come from the colleges, The Re- 
view has not been merely an academic organ, but has 
covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to 
approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free from 
prejudice and undue partisanship. 































The Sewanee Review is conducted by members of 
the Faculties of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, but has no official connection with the Uni- 
versity. 
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North Carolina’s New Educational System 


Eucene C. Brooks 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


The public school in North Carolina dates from 1839. In 
its inception and early history the rate system, which pre- 
vailed in nearly every other state in the Union that had a pub- 
lic school system, was not permitted to form a part of the 
North Carolina Public School System. It is well just here to 
emphasize this fact. North Carolina was somewhat later 
than other states, North and East, in providing for public 
schools but when it did move, it placed the rich and the poor 
on the same basis; and the old rate system that drew a line be- 
tween the classes, compelling the one to pay a small fee and 
the other to admit that it belonged to the pauper or poor class, 
formed no part at any time of the state’s school system. And 
it was many years after the founding of the North Carolina 
system before most of the states North and East abolished this 
rate system. 

This ante-bellum system, however, which served its day 
and generation comparatively well, collapsed as a result of the 
Civil War. 

A new constitution was established in 1868 which pro- 
vided that a public school of at least four months should be 
maintained in every county in the state. This was about the 
length of the public school term at the outbreak of the war. 
To this end the constitution also provided that in case the 
county commissioners failed to carry out this mandate they 
would be liable to indictment. The framers of the constitu- 
tion, however, were afraid to give the people broad powers as 
to taxation. Therefore they so hedged about the taxing 
privileges that while a mandate for a four months public 
school term was made, the General Assembly was not given 
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sufficient latitude to raise the necessary funds. This restric- 
tion is found in two other provisions in the constitution. 
First, it was provided that the rate of taxation for all state 
and county purposes that could be levied by the General 
Assembly should not exceed 6674 cents on a hundred dollars 
valuation, except levies for “special purposes” by counties, 
approved by the General Assembly. Second, the constitution 
prohibited the General Assembly from levying taxes on the 
income from property. Moreover, the General Assembly in 
view of these restrictions, would provide no way by which 
counties or local districts could levy, even by special vote of 
the people, extra taxes for schools. The problem was made 
even more complex by the fact that two races must be edu- 
cated in separate schools. 


A maximum tax of 66%4 cents was not sufficient to meet 
all necessary state and county expenses and provide a four 
months term even for the children of the white race, because 
the state was very poor during the days immediately following 
the war, and it required a comparatively high rate together 
with the fee system in use to meet the expenses demanded by 
the constitution. Many attempts were made to compel the 
county commissioners to levy taxes sufficient to maintain 
schools for four months. However, it was nof until 1885 that 
the real test case was made. This is known in the educational 
history of North Carolina as the Barksdale decision. In it the 
Supreme Court declared that schools are not “special pur- 
poses” as contemplated by the constitution and that the edu- 
cational mandate did not hold if the tax rate was greater than 
66% cents. It was a divided court, however, that rendered 
this decision. But the result of it was to hinder the develop- 
ment of schools, except in the more thickly populated centers, 
for over twenty years. 


When the Barksdale case was decided the state was becom- 
ing aroused somewhat over the necessity of providing better 
public schools, especially in the growing towns. In the late 
seventies and the early eighties, therefore, the General As- 
sembly began to permit the large towns through special char- 
ters to levy special taxes for schools. But the law makers 
would not trust any community to go far in its taxing privi- 
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leges. Therefore each special charter stated definitely how 
high a rate the people might vote on themselves. In order to 
give state-wide validity to this same local taxing privilege, 
the Dortch law was enacted in 1883, which provided that taxes 
in special districts might be voted on the white race for the 
support of schools for white children and on the colored 
race for the support of schools for colored children. 


Within a few years after this law was enacted, many of the 
towns and some of the strictly rural districts held elections 
and voted a tax on the white race. But in the midst of 
this growing enthusiasm for schools for the white race, the 
Supreme Court in 1886 declared the Dortch law unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it was necessary in voting a tax in 
a specific district to levy the tax alike on the white and colored 
races. Since the valuation of the property was too low as a 
rule to provide adequate school facilities for both races from 
the rate allowed by law, and since the court held that the funds 
derived from special taxes in a given district must be levied 
alike on both races and divided between them, according to 
the needs of each, all the special chartered schools were abol- 
ished. North Carolina was at this time at its lowest ebb in 
matters of public education. But the conviction that public 
schools must be maintained was so strong that in some in- 
stances patriotic citizens subscribed sufficient funds to keep 
the schools open until new charters could be secured that would 
be in harmony with the decision of the court and until other 
elections could be held. 


It was a long and hard struggle from the middle of the 
eighties to 1900. But in those years sentiment was being 
created throughout the state for the establishment of local 
tax schools for both races. In no other way, except through 
local taxation, could sufficient funds be secured to maintain 
suitable schools. By 1900, however, only about thirty local 
tax districts had been created and these were confined almost 
exclusively to the larger towns. Only a few rural districts 
were included in the number. The private academy during 
this period was very prosperous. But the state public schools 
were only about three months in length. It was the suffrage 
amendment to the constitution providing an educational quali- 
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fication for voting and the stirring campaign of Governor 
Charles B. Aycock that really aroused the state to the neces- 
sity of providing an adequate public school system. Still the 
old Barksdale decision held, and the only way any district 
could raise funds sufficient to maintain such a system was 
through a form of taxation other than county or state, i. e. 
local district taxation. 


In 1902 Dr. J. Y. Joyner became State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and he at once organized a campaign for 
local taxation, consolidation of districts, and improvement of 
school houses. It was the writer’s privilege to take charge of 
that campaign in 1902 under his direction and to conduct it for 
two years, during which time public meetings were held in 
every county in the state and the number of districts that 
voted local taxes increased tremendously. One obstacle, how- 
ever, in the way of supplying funds was the old Barksdale de- 
cision. But public sentiment in the meantime had undergone 
a great change, and in 1907 another test case was made. 
This time the court in the case of Collie vs. Commissioners of 
Franklin County, by a unanimous vote, reversed the old Barks- 


dale decision. It now became the duty of the County Commis- 
sioners to provide for a four months term at_least. The ef- 
fect of this decision was at once felt. 


One evidence of this change in public sentiment was the 
progress being made in building public high schools, especially 
in the rural districts. Before 1900 it was generally believed, 
even in many of the larger towns, that the public school sys- 
tem should be confined to the elementary grades. Even the 
State Capital did not have a public high school department in 
connection with its public schools, and for nearly a decade 
after 1900 it was a question as to whether the public high 
school could be considered a part of the state public school 
system. In 1917 a lower court held that the high school 
should not be considered a necessary part of the state sys- 
tem. But a few weeks later, November, 1917, the Supreme 
Court reversed this decision and made the high schools an 
integral part of our state public school system. This was the 
second battle won in the courts. 


Between 1900 and 1918 about two thousand local tax dis- 
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tricts voted special taxes for schools. These districts included 
about 55 per cent of all the children, white and colored, of the 
state. This shows how public sentiment was changing. By 1918, 
therefore, it was evident that with proper direction the people 
would really amend the constitution and provide for all the 
children a still longer school term. It was also evident that 
if this should be provided out of state and county funds, the 
two thousand special tax districts would have a fine oppor- 
tunity with their local taxes to provide better buildings, pay 
much larger salaries and broaden the courses of instruction, 
both in the elementary and high school departments. More- 
over, it would stimulate other districts to supplement the term 
by local taxation. 

Through the wise leadership of Dr. Joyner, therefore, a 
new amendment was proposed in 1918, providing that the 
school term shall not be less than six months in every dis- 
trict in the state, and after a spirited campaign, in which both 
political parties united on this one issue, the new constitu- 
tional amendment was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
And the third battle was won. 

The time had at last come to secure better business man- 
agement of the schools. New laws were necessary and since 
the General Assembly convened in the following January, the 
school officials of the state were urged to give their best 
thought to working out the best possible laws. 

On January 1, Dr. Joyner resigned and the writer was 
appointed State Superintendent of Public Instruction. A few 
days later the General Assembly convened and both parties 
in the Assembly were pledged to enact such laws as would 
provide a good six months school term, with increased salaries 
for teachers. 

Two problems confronted the law makers: (1) How to 
secure the necessary funds and (2) how to put better busi- 
ness methods in the management of the schools. In order to 
understand the significance of the results it is necessary to 
review briefly the old and the recently enacted laws. 

Under the old law, a state tax of 20 cents was levied, but 
each county retained in the county treasury all the public 
school funds derived from this source. It can be easily seen, 
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therefore, that some counties would have a larger fund per 
child than other counties. In order to equalize as nearly as 
possible these differences, a special rate of 5 cents and special 
annual appropriations were set apart in the state treasury to 
aid in equalizing the school term in the several counties. In 
addition to this, certain counties were compelled to levy an 
additional tax up to 15 cents to provide funds to maintain the 
schools for four months. Even then many of the counties did 
not secure a four months term. In fact no county knew 
exactly how long its school term would be. Committeemen 
contracted with teachers at small salaries in the summer or 
early fall. But in January, after the schools had been in 
operation for several weeks, the county boards met and de- 
cided what amount was necessary to erect new or repair old 
buildings ; such amounts were then deducted from the public 
school fund and the remainder was apportioned to pay the 
salaries of teachers. Therefore no district without local taxes 
knew just how long the school term would be until after the 
January apportionment. It was often the case that schools 
were not opened at all and the funds belonging tw the district 
were used by the district committeemen with the consent of 
the county board to erect a suitable school building. This was 
sometimes unavoidable, especially if the district had small 
resources, because the funds were so small and the means of 
providing funds were so limited that this seemed to be the 
only way to give either the white or the colored race a suitable 
school building. 

In attempting to correct these defects two laws were 
enacted. Their aim is (1) to provide a state public school fund 
sufficient to pay the salaries of the teachers of the elementary 
and high school departments for six months, (2) to provide 
a building fund for erecting, repairing, and furnishing school 
buildings, (3) to set aside a fund for improving the teachers 
in service and training new teachers for the elementary grades, 
and (4) to inject better business methods in conducting the 
schools, and (5) to provide an increased salary schedule for 
teachers. 

One of the most important features of the new laws is 
that part which compels the county boards of education in 
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May, before the opening of schools in the fall, to estimate the 
amount necessary to be raised by the counties and to prepare 
a budget showing what each school may need in the way of 
salaries for teachers and what amount may be necessary for 
repairing, equipping, and, if necessary, for erecting new build- 
ings. The new laws also provide that the state shall pay the 
salaries of all teachers for three months and the counties for 
three months. The counties must provide in addition for 
equipment, repairs and erection of buildings. After calcu- 
lating the cost on a state wide plan, providing for at least a 
25 per cent increase in monthly salaries to teachers, it was 
found that a 32 cents state tax would be necessary to secure 
sufficient funds for salaries for three months. This will also 
allow about $200,000 to be used as an equalizing fund for the 
weaker counties. With this equalizing fund no county will 
be required to levy a special county tax greater than 35 cents 
to pay the salaries of the teachers for the additional three 
months. It is provided further that if the poll tax, fines, 
forfeitures, penalties and dog tax are not sufficient to meet 
all incidental expenses and the cost of erecting school build- 
ings, an additional tax must be levied by the counties to pro- 
vide the necessary amount. 

The old high school law was repealed. It permitted extra 
state and county aid to not more than five high schools in any 
one county. The new law provides that any community suffi- 
ciently large to demand the required number of teachers both 
in the elementary and in the high school departments may, 
under certain conditions, become a state high school and draw 
state and county aid for six months, provided the local com- 
munity supplements the fund by local taxation for at least 
two months. This provision is stimulating consolidation of 
districts and local taxation. Plans for consolidation of dis- 
tricts are even now under way in many counties which will 
eliminate the greater number of one-teacher schools. Large 
community centers are being established and a broader curricu- 
lum is being inaugurated. 

The new laws make it possible also to establish county 
high schools for the colored children. Already several have 
been begun and it is the plan to build at least one such school 
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in every county just as soon as a sufficient number of col- 
ored children are advanced to make high school instruction 
possible. On the basis of such high schools it is hoped to 
train colored teachers for the elementary schools and to pro- 
vide for the training of the leaders of the colored race. Each 
state must provide for the training of the teachers and leaders 
of the colored race, otherwise they will be trained elsewhere 
and by other people, who may not understand what is essential 
to the harmony and well-being of the two races. 

.It was apparent that if the state goes to so much greater 
expense for teachers’ salaries and the erection of buildings, 
it is necessary to make provision for the training of teachers 
in order that the supply may be adequate to the needs. The 
General Assembly appropriated, therefore, $50,000 annually to 
be expended by the State Department of Education in teacher 
training. County training schools, county supervisors, and 
teacher training in high schools have already been begun. This 
attempt to provide teacher training has met with such tre- 
mendous response that many counties are planning the coming 
year to conduct county training schools of from three to five 
months for the training of elementary school teachers for the 
rural schools. The state pays half of the expense and the 
county the other half. > 

The demand has been so great for these county training 
schools that it was impossible during the past summer to se- 
cure sufficient instructors for these institutions. With over 
2,000 teachers holding second grade certificates and nearly 
3,000 new teachers entering the service for the first time, it 
has become apparent that each county must provide especially 
for the training of the teachers of the elementary rural schools. 
This demand is so keenly felt that county superintendents are 
now planning to organize the county training school immedi- 
ately after the close of the six months schools and give the 
less prepared teachers as much as four or five months of in- 
tensive training. The plan of certificating teachers has been 
so modified that all teachers who secure certain credits as a 
result of this training will automatically receive credit on his 
or her certificate and an increase in salary,—thus making it 
worth while for teachers to undergo this training. 
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Such are the essential features of the new educational 
laws made possible by the constitutional amendment. The old 
question of how much shall the strong help the weak, to what 
extent shall human well-being be exalted above material pros- 
perity, was fought out again. But when the bills finally came 
up for ratification, the General Assembly set a new standard 
in educational legislation, for the bills were adopted in both 
houses without a dissenting vote. In addition to these laws, 
the General Assembly enacted a new valuation law and pro- 
vided for submitting a constitutional amendment to the people 
at the next election that will permit the General Assembly to 
levy a tax on the income from property. Thus the last restric- 
tion of the constitution of 1868 will come before the people for 
definite consideration. 

Many amendments to the old laws, however, had to be 
made so as to adjust the old order to the new, one of which 
was the amendment to the compulsory attendance law. The 
new law provides for the attendance of pupils between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years during the entire length of 
the term in the district in which the child resides. In order 
to make the compulsory law effective, attendance officers, who 
are ex officio superintendents of. public welfare in a county, 
were provided. Moreover juvenile courts were created and 
the machinery is provided for making them effective. 

It was apparent also, owing to the increased enrollment, 
that the school buildings would be totally inadequate to meet 
the needs, and in order that sufficient funds for this purpose 
may be secured, the counties are authorized to levy, as was 
stated above, in addition to the 32 cents state tax and 35 cents 
county tax, another tax to meet the demands for new school 
buildings, and one court has already held that this is as much 
a necessity as the other state and county taxes and that the 
county boards must provide adequate buildings for the chil- 
dren of the state. In order that this may be done with the best 
economy boards of education are urged to map out the coun- 
ties with a view to consolidation, and to locate the centers 
where the new buildings shall be erected. We are already 
tearing down small buildings erected a few years ago, because 
they have been poorly located or because they are now inade- 
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quate to the needs. The plan now is to build for the future. 
The demand for larger buildings is also encouraging the con- 
solidation of small communities into large districts and the 
voting of district taxes. The demand for motor trucks to be 
used in transporting pupils to schools has become very great. 
Some counties have a building program already outlined that 
will take five years to complete, but every new building erected 
is to be one in accordance with this plan. 

It is now possible under the new laws to secure funds for 
medical inspection of schools, and so the health laws were re- 
vised with this end in view. The sanitary school laws were re- 
written and sanitary privies are now required of all schools. 
The vocational education laws were revised. Funds are now 
provided by the state to meet the full appropriation from the 
Federal Government and a staff of experts has been secured 
to supervise the teaching of agriculture, domestic science, and 
trades and industries. Plans for teaching adults to read and 
write have been broadened. Community schools for adults have 
become a part of the regular public school system and the 
funds are provided for these schools in the same way that 
funds for the regular public schools are provided. Commun- 
ity centers with community recreations have been provided 
and moving pictures at state and county expense are sent into 
the rural districts. The mountain counties and those of the 
coastal plain, remote from the large business centers, may 
each organize a circuit and the moving picture machine, 
mounted on trucks, finds its way into these rural communities 
for the entertainment and instruction of children and patrons. 
It is already apparent, even to the patrons of the small one- 
teacher rural schools, that only the large community can af- 
ford the better educational advantages. The administration 
of the compulsory laws, the sanitary laws, and community 
entertainment and recreation are in the large community a 
means of bringing about a reform in health and education 
not at all possible in the small district. As a result the people 
in every section of North Carolina are responding readily to 
the call of the state to make it possible to wipe out illiteracy 
and train the next generation in the ways of better citizen- 
ship. 

















The Present Status of Tax Reform in 
North Carolina 
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That there is need for tax reform in North Carolina very 
few will deny. The existing system—if system it can be 
called—possesses few virtues.! It is not elastic. For the ca- 
pacity of the general property tax, which is the main reliance, 
was long ago effectively limited by the tacit adoption of so low 
a standard of valuation that the rate quickly became high; 
and the result of this has been that, despite rapid increase in 
wealth, the state’s per capita revenue has remained among 
the very smallest in the Union, while vital economic and social 
needs remained unsatisfied or sought the dangerous expedient 
of bond financiering. Taxation has not been uniform: per- 
sonal property has notoriously escaped as compared with 
realty ; standards of valuation have persistently varied as be- 
tween sections, between counties, and between towns; larger 
holdings have generally been assessed at a lower percentage 
of their value than small holdings. The test of ability to pay 
has not been applied: incomes from property are not taxed 
while those from labor are; and the tax on polls, bound up 
with the rate on general property as it is under the consti- 
tution, has in many instances been a heavy burden upon the 
very poor. The system has advertised the state as poor and 
it has helped to cultivate a feeling of poverty among the peo- 
ple. And, worst of all, perhaps, it has forced legislatures to 
avoid the intent of the constitution, compelled officials to in- 
stigate or connive at lying, and promoted, in the language of 
Governor Bickett, “a school of immorality that will, if allowed 
to continue, destroy the moral fibre of our people.” 

We need not study here the reasons for this unfortunate 
situation: they are to be found partly in the failure of the law 
to keep pace with economic and political changes and even 
more in our disposition to regard the law as only the General 
Assembly’s opinion of what ought to be done if convenient. 


1This study should be read in connection with articles by Prof. Charles Lee 
Raper in the Sourn Atitantic Quarterty for October, 1913, and January, 1915. 
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We shall, however, gain a clearer idea of the present move- 
ment for reform if we note that its foundations lie in past un- 
successful efforts; for through these a firm public opinion 
seems to have been created. The last of these efforts began 
in 1913, when the General Assembly appointed a commission 
to study the matter and report at a special session in 1914. 
On the basis of the report then made, several constitutional 
amendments were submitted which would permit the legisla- 
ture to classify subjects and rates of taxation and, if it 
thought proper, segregate the subjects of state taxation from 
those of local taxation. Among the arguments advanced for 
the amendments were the following: Under the existing sys- 
tem “the burden of the tax falls upon the small property 
holder. . . . The large holdings of cash in banks, solvent 
credits and bonds are notoriously untaxed .... the burden 
falls upon the land and the small property owner.” We have 
to “issue bonds to meet current expenses.” But despite the 
endorsement of both political parties and that of the more 
important of the non-partisan associations and despite, too, a 
keen observer’s pointed reference to “the long agitation of the 
people for reform before the Legislature could be induced to 
submit these amendments,” the movement failed. -Of the di- 
rect influences that led to this result the most ithportant seems 
to have been a letter of the chairman of the State Tax Com- 
mission in advocacy of patching up the machinery of the ex- 
isting system. 

The date of the immediate origin of the present move- 
ment may be set down as 1917. After three years of trifling 
along the lines suggested by Chairman Travis, the situation ap- 
peared to be improved but little. Therefore the legislature 
of that year authorized the appointment of a special commis- 
sion, which should include the Governor and the new chair- 
man of the Tax Commission, Mr. William T. Lee. In its 
studies this commission was fortunate in having the aid of 
Mr. A. J. Maxwell, the recognized expert of the State Tax Com- 
mission, and the enthusiastic but level-headed support of 
Governor Bickett, in whose broad plans for progress tax re- 
form occupied a vital place. While the special commission 
was deliberating, the people adopted the constitutional amend- 
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ment making mandatory upon the legislature a very large in- 
crease of expenditures for schools. Other expenses also in- 
creased very rapidly under the influence of the general rise in 
prices. On the other hand there was much well-founded talk 
of the great increase in wealth that was coming, especially to 
those who owned lands and factories. These facts rein- 
forced the old arguments tremendously. And so the public 
was well prepared for serious proposals when the General 
Assembly next convened, in January, 1919. 

The substance of the commission’s proposals was pre- 
sented to the legislature by Governor Bickett in his annual 
message with clearness and force. Aside from certain emer- 
gency provisions, they looked to “a better permanent system 
of taxation.” They embraced constitutional amendments 
under which “it is believed that . . . the State will be able to 
raise all revenue for State purposes without resorting to any 
property tax. This would leave all the real and personal prop- 
erty to the counties and towns and would wonderfully help in 
bringing about a fair valuation of properties for purposes of 
taxation, and would also tend to solve the vexing problem of 
equalization.” They embraced also the adoption of the budget 
system. “No General Assembly can levy taxes intelligently 
in the absence of a reasonably accurate knowledge of what 
the State’s liabilities will be for the ensuing two years.” And 
they embraced also a correct valuation of property. To quote 
the message again: “When the general assembly knows the 
liabilities of the State for two years, it knows just half enough. 
Unless it prefers to leap in the dark rather than walk in the 
light, the General Assembly should have before it an inventory 
of the assets of the State as well as its liabilities. This inven- 
tory should be taken as thoroughly and as honestly as the 
merchant takes stock when he desires to ascertain exactly how 
he stands. . . . I am convinced that a conscientious ef- 
fort, backed by proper machinery, would result in more than 
doubling the tax value of the property on the books.” Yet, 
“it would not be fair to double or treble valuation and to 
allow current rates of taxation to continue. . . . I recom- 
mend that the General Assembly cut the property tax half 
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in two, except the tax levied for the benefit of the schools, 
and I recommend that this be reduced one-fourth.” 

The General Assembly under the leadership of Doughton 
and Gray, chairmen of the finance committees, gave to the 
Governor’s proposal a sanction that was almost unanimous. 
And from acts passed and policies agreed upon there emerged 
the following program: 


1. Immediate re-assessment of all property at current mar- 
ket value. 

2. Submission of constitutional amendments, definitely sep- 
arating the poll tax and the general property tax, rendering 
the former optional with the legislature and limiting the rate 


of each, but placing the rate on the poll at three dollars in- 
stead of two. 


3. Submission of a constitutional amendment authorizing 
the state to tax all incomes not exceeding 6 per cent and 
permitting the state to substitute a tax on incomes derived 
from “solvent credits” for all other taxation on this class of 
property, the rate not to exceed 20 per cent. 

4. Segregation of the sources of revenue through the Gen- 


eral Assembly’s omitting to tax general property. 

During the past summer the first section of this program 
has been attracting most attention. The machinery for revalua- 
tion, as provided for under the Act of March 11, 1919, consists 
of a State Tax Commission and a corps of ministerial officials. 
The State Tax Commission is the State Corporation Commis- 
sion sitting in a special capacity—a device of some years’ 
standing. Its three members are elected by vote of the peo- 
ple at large. This board handles all corporations directly. 
Subject to limitations indicated below, it appoints all the 
other assessing officers and may remove them “at any time 
upon its own motion—whenever it is of the opinion that any 
such officer is not performing the duties of his office efficiently, 
or according to the full intent and purpose of this act.” It pre- 
pares all forms for the use of the officers and instructs them 
in their duties. It hears individual appeals as to realty valu- 
ation and its decisions are final. It acts as a State Board of 
Equalization with full power to investigate all valuations re- 
turned by the several counties, enter any property omitted 
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in any of them, and raise or lower for the year the county’s 
valuation by a fixed percentage or cause a new valuation to be 
made through new county officers directly appointed by itself. 
As compensation for added burden the law authorizes the 
annual payment of five hundred dollars additional to the 
chairman. 

Special examiners and district supervisors compose the 
next part of the machinery. The former are required to pos- 
sess “special knowledge of the value of particular classes of 
property, the value of which may be difficult to ascertain. 
Their number and their salaries must meet the approval of the 
Council of State. They may be used by the State Tax Com- 
mission in the assessing of both corporate and non-corporate 
property. In the case of the latter they are required to “co- 
operate with the county supervisors, under the direction of 
the district supervisors.” The district supervisors, ten in 
number, are declared to be “the direct representatives of the 
State Tax Commission” in the valuation of other than cor- 
porate property in their respective districts. They are re- 
quired to furnish the assessors “all possible information and 
assistance.” No special qualification is named for this office. 
The salary is $250 a month for the time actually engaged, 
which for the first year at least will probably be the full twelve 
months. All of these officials—tax-commissioners, district 
supervisors, and special examiners—are paid by the state and 
are as free as law can make them from local influence. 

The revaluation process is not, however, entirely central- 
ized. Local opinion is represented by a supervisor and assist- 
ants for each of the counties and a county board of appraisers 
and review consisting of the county supervisor as chairman 
and two others. No special qualification is named for any of 
these positions. The supervisor is appointed directly by the 
State Tax Commission but the other two members of the 
county board are to be nominated by the county commis- 
sioners, “one from each political party,” and they must be ap- 
proved by the State Tax Commission. They are paid by the 
county for the time actually engaged: the county supervisors 
from $100 to $250 a month according to the value of property 
in the county, their assistants from $4 to $6 a day, and the other 
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members of the board $5 a day, in addition to expenses in the 
case of each. The time necessary for the work is to be de- 
termined by agreement between the county supervisor and the 
county board of commissioners, subject to appeal to the dis- 
trict supervisor. These are the men who do the actual work 
of assessing non-corporate property. A distinction is drawn 
between realty and personalty. In the case of realty the 
county supervisor and his assistants collect information and 
the county board fixes the valuation; in the case of personalty 
the county supervisor and his assistants fix valuations and the 
county board must review and may revise their findings. Real 
property is to be assessed as of May 1, personal property as 
of January 1—thus permitting one set of men to make both 
valuations without confusion. 

The standard of valuation and the devices for enforcing 
it are prescribed in detail by the law creating the machinery. 
All property is to be assessed “according to its true value in 
money”; that is to say, at a price for which such a property 
would sell for cash if voluntarily offered for sale by the owner 
thereof, and not at the price which might be realized if such a 
property were sold at forced sale. In ascertaining the true value 
“the best information obtainable” shall be utilized, and assess- 
ing officers are given full authority to “require answers to be 
made under oath to all questions that may be pertinent in any 
investigation as to the real value of property or business” and 
“to investigate the books and records” of any person, firm or 
corporation. A device, the use of which is mandatory upon 
assessors, is a questionnaire designed to extract from the 
owner his opinion as to the value of his property. The ques- 
tionnaire as to real property must include, along with other 
searching questions, “specific inquiry as to the opinion of the 


owner as to its real value.” The owner of personal property 


must file “a full and correct description—fixing what he deems 
to be a true and actual value of each item” and must also 
swear that, “since the first day of the assessment year I have 
not directly or indirectly converted or exchanged any of my 
property, temporarily for the purpose of evading the assess- 
ment thereof for taxes, into non-taxable property or securities 


of any kind.” In the case of corporations, the same standard 
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of real value is set and similar devices ordered. Thus public 
service companies may be required to furnish “a sworn esti- 


mate, by a responsible officer . . . of the cost of repro- 
duction of such companies new . . . less reasonable de- 
preciation .. . and . . . the present value of all 
real estate used as rights of way. . . .” Moreover, all 
properties of this class “that have been operated by the United 
States Government shall report the earnings . . . and 


also the compensation paid, or agreed to be paid, 

and if no agreement has been made, the amount of compen- 
sation asked by the owners. . . . In appraising the value 
of the properties or capital stocks of any other corporation, 
the Commission shall not make any deduction [except where 
the company owns State, Federal or Federal Farm Loan 
Banks bonds] which shall result in appraising the capital 
stock of any such company at less than its actual value.” 

When the assessing officers have turned in their reports 
and these have run the gauntlet of review and appeal, the 
resulting valuation does not necessarily become legal. There 
must be formal approval by the General Assembly first and— 
a very important requirement—a revision of the tax rates, 
state and local, “under rules to be laid down by the General 
Assembly” so that the total revenue levied on and collected 
from general property in 1920 shall not exceed that of 1919 
by more than 10 per cent. When these requirements have 
been met, the valuation of realty, including that belonging to 
public service corporations, “shall become the value to be used 
for all tax purposes” for the years 1920-1923, subject to cor- 
rection annually “on account of structures erected or de- 
stroyed.” The valuation of the personal property of individ- 
uals and of corporations other than the public service group, 
however, holds for one year only. 

Will this law better the tax system appreciably? The ma- 
chinery certainly seems to be organized on correct principles. 
The officers guiding the policy—the State Tax Commission— 
are elected by the people and the ministerial officers are ap- 
pointed by this selected body and are removable by it. Thus 
power and responsibility are properly united and centralized. 
An attempt is made to eliminate politics by declaring the min- 
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isterial offices “non-political and non-partisan” and by speci- 
fying undue political activity as proper cause for removal. It 
is a state system. Only the largest local unit—the county—is 
recognized, and this is recognized for administrative purposes 
only. There is, indeed, grave danger in the nominating power 
of the Board of County Commissioners. But probably no 
more practicable way could be found for bringing the view- 
point of the diverse localities into conjunction with that of 
experts, and the danger is certainly vastly less than under 
the old system. As regards the standard of valuation, market 
price is probably the nearest practicable approach to real value, 
which is the standard set by the state constitution, certainly 
it is nearer than the old twenty or thirty or fifty per cent. 
Market value may, of course, be difficult to ascertain in some 
cases. It was cleverly described by Governor Bickett in the 
oral instruction given to all assessors as the price which a 
friendly neighbor would fix for two friendly neighbors who 
wanted to trade. Under such a standard inequalities in state 
taxation as between progressive and unprogressive commun- 
ities will be reduced to a minimum. At present, of course, 
the market price of most property is inflated, but so are the 
prices of products and so are the prices which have to be 
paid by the various taxing units. Far-sighted men will object 
that if property once gets upon the taxbooks at high figures, 
the tendency will be to keep the figures high and this will be 
an incentive to extravagance on which there will be no check 
after the first year. To this objection no answer can be made 
except that the policy of North Carolina legislatures points 
in exactly the opposite direction. In the ascertainment of 
values the questionnaire is a most interesting device, for it is 
designed to secure the codperation of the owner,—a design 
carefully followed up during the summer by the Governor in 
his letter to “Mr. Average Citizen.” And public opinion is all 
important ; for in North Carolina an unpopular law is quickly 
and thoroughly “scrapped.” The indications now are that 
the majority have made up their mind that under-valuation is 
both bad business and bad morals. If this is true, the mi- 
nority will be taken care of without trouble. 

While the writer, then, believes that the law will be of 
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great value, he is not unmindful of what appear to be defects. 
Some, for example, will wish for local publication of valua- 
tions as they are computed by townships or wards; but there 
is force in the Commission’s view that the benefits of such a 
course would be out-weighed by the uninformed comparisons 
and criticisms that would be provoked. An official survey of 
land-holdings in the counties would disclose important in- 
creases in taxable acreage. The adoption of the Somers sys- 
tem, or something similar, would promote equality in the 
towns. More important still, intangible personal property will 
never be fully reached until the rate of taxation has been 
frankly adjusted to the varying nature and productivity of 
the different classes of such property. 

The constitutional amendments which the voters will be 
asked to ratify at the general election of 1920 are five in 
number, of which three relate to taxation. As outlined above, 
they definitely separate the poll tax and the general property 
tax, limiting the rate of each, raise the poll tax from two to 
three dollars, authorize the taxation of general incomes not 
exceeding six per cent and tax the income from solvent 
credits not to exceed twenty per cent. These are to be voted 
on as a group. It is provided in the act submitting them that 
those who favor their adoption “shall vote ballots on which 
shall be written or printed ‘For Income and Poll Tax Amend- 
ment.’” This tersely indicates what the reform element think 
will be the fighting points. When one considers the number 
who now suffer from the injustice of the poll tax and the 
rank injustice of the income tax; when one counts, too, the 
large number who are intensely interested in the extension 
of the state’s activities in education and social betterment, as 
well as in tax reform for its own sake, it seems probable that 
the amendments will pass if only the matter can be brought 
clearly before the voters. 

It is asserted positively by those in a position to know 
that the passage of the income tax amendment will render it 
unnecessary for the state to tax general property. Accord- 
ingly, if the amendments are ratified, the General Assembly 
will be asked, when it convenes in special session next year, 
to impose only a small rate or none for state purposes. If 
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the latter is attempted and the attempt withstands litigation 
under Article V, Section 3, of the state constitution, then the 
ends unsuccessfully sought in 1914 will have been attained by 
indirection. However, many obstacles will have to be over- 
come. Government ownership of railroads, or something as 
unfavorable to the state’s revenue from them, is not impos- 
sible. The whole matter of reaching incomes—especially 
those of non-residents—is far from being worked out as yet. 
Moreover, incomes will probably decline. On the other hand, 
the pressure to increase the state’s expenditures will hardly 
abate. Fortunately, the Legislature will have power to re- 
store the general property tax. And if the experience of her 
northern neighbor counts for anything, she probably will do 
so—at least occasionally. But elasticity is one of the ends 
sought. 

Space does not permit discussion of the economic and so- 
cial tendencies of this program. Suffice it to say that an 
avowed aim with some of its supporters is to force large 
holdings of land, especially unimproved land, upon the market. 
And the frequent announcements of divisions and sales indi- 
cate that some large holders see the handwriting on the wall. 














Democracy or Disaster 
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I 


It is well to be frank with ourselves about the prospect 
before us. The future holds out a sort of inevitableness from 
which. we cannot escape, and some of the choices which we 
must make shortly are important beyond measure. For the 
present, those who are participants in the tasks of government 
and who have the responsibilities of leadership in politics and 
industry have a degree of freedom to choose; tomorrow it 
may not be so, probably will not be so. Even now the realm 
of choice is limited: we can choose democracy or war. Not 
necessarily war vi et armis, but war that will leave destruction 
and casualties in its wake, nevertheless. 

Hitherto war has been the choice. We have made rules 
for its conduct and then found it difficult to observe them, 
even as the nations did in their years of trial. War is not 
civilized or civilizing at best, but warfare is woven into the 
fabric of social life as long as those who possess and manage 
capital and those who labor under their supervision make it 
the chief aim of their lives to struggle for a larger share of 
the common product. As long as competition on this basis 
prevails, as long as the man who is able to possess himself of 
material things in quantity is the preferred among his fellows, 
war will survive. That is what strikes, lockouts, boycots, and 
the like are,—social and industrial war,—and they can no more 
be caged and tamed than the nightmare of international war- 
fare from which the world is seeking to free itself, from which 
it must free itself, if civilization is to survive. 

We can go on with this internecine war if we prefer, if 
we have not idealism enough to aspire to something better, or 
we can prove our faith in democracy by manifesting a readi- 
ness to make sacrifices and to spend ourselves to bring it to 
pass. If we decide to prefer war, after all, let us have no 
misapprehension about it. It will not be a mild, courteous 
strife, conducted according to the rules of the Marquess of 
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Queensbury or any other sportsman prejudiced in favor of 
fair play. It will be a savage struggle for supremacy. Wo- 
men and children will suffer; property will be destroyed; but 
the struggle will not cease on that account. 

It is well enough, too, that we, who probably still have a 
measure of choice left, reflect on the inevitable end at which 
we must ultimately arrive. One needs none of the qualifica- 
tions of a seer save common sense to know the outcome. If 
those who are now in the saddle choose war, they choose de- 
feat. An elementary arithmetical calculation is all that is 
necessary to make that much clear to any mind open to reason. 
If we persist in regarding the possession of material wealth 
as the primary criterion of success, we shall necessarily set 
men at the throats of each other in their efforts to obtain it. 
Ultimately, the organized mass of those who have failed will 
dominate those who have previously succeeded by their su- 
perior shrewdness and ability. Our efforts to hasten the 
spread of the present brand of education will only serve to 
speed that outcome. 

Let us agree at once that this outcome would be bad for all 
parties concerned. That is the tragedy of the thing. That is 
the reason why we must shortly choose between democracy 
and disaster. There is all too little trained executive leader- 
ship in the world as it is, and it is terrible to think of the 
prospect if a majority of those who ought to follow lose con- 
fidence in those who have been trained to lead. Every person 
who has acquired technical skill at any task, every executive 
or administrator experienced in the direction of men or the 
management of affairs is in part indebted for these endow- 
ments to his fellows who helped him to his opportunities. He 
learned at the expense of the sweat of their brows as well as 
by his own efforts. He owes them, therefore, of the fruits of 
his achievements that which they can have from no other 
source. 

But he cannot pay this debt unless they have confidence in 
him and will work with him. The loss of this essential faith 
in each other by persons and groups who will fight to the 
death if they do not learn how to work together, is the most 
immediate danger with which society is threatened. This faith 
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is already weakened to a considerable extent, and the process 
of weakening will continue unless the parties to the quarrel 
recognize that their interests are, in fact, largely mutual, that 
they must find a basis for codperation, and must rid themselves 
of existing sources of contention or else bring incalculable suf- 
fering on themselves and the world. 

That this is not an exaggerated statement of the conditions 
resulting from the forces let loose by the war and the circum- 
stances that produced it, is apparent to any student of the 
progress of the democratic movement. If there are those who 
are unaware of the precipitate possibilities latent in present 
conditions, nothing will contribute as much to their enlighten- 
ment as a study of this phase of history. 


II 


Modern democracy had its first germination in Great 
Britain because there the essential conditions of its birth first 
existed. Before the lower strata of society could take action 
on their own account, it was necessary that large numbers of 
this class be assembled in compact communities, that those so 
assembled have a similar social life, and that they have com- 
mon grievances of so sharp a character that they could not dis- 
regard them if they would. All of these conditions were ful- 
filled in England as the eighteenth century drew toward its 
close. The nineteenth century witnessed the slow, deep rumb- 
lings of the social forces then unloosed as they gathered 
momentum. The twentieth is destined to see some fruition of 
their activity, good or bad. Let us trace the history in a little 
greater detail. 

The privileged classes in medieval England were land- 
lords ; land was the patent of success and the mark of power. 
If the king had a friend whom he delighted to honor, he was 
likely to confer the royal favor in a grant of land. Even the 
great ones in the church acquired much of their influence in 
aflairs because of the landed estates they managed. There 
were on these estates, lay and ecclesiastical, tenants and ser- 
vitors of various gradations, some having a degree of free- 
dom, others more or less bound to the land and so under obli- 
gations to the lords of the land. But, almost from the begin- 
ning, this feudal society had in its bosom a nucleus of cloud, 
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no bigger at first than a man’s hand, which was destined to 
grow into the storm that would ultimately diminish, if not 
destroy entirely, the power and privileges of the landlords. 
The name of that cloud is “trade.” 

The groups on the earlier feudal estates managed to do 
with a minimum of articles not fashioned at home. But the 
wealthier and more sophisticated the lords became, the larger 
the purchases they made from craftsmen and from the guild 
of merchants who were beginning to perfect organizations and 
acquire privileges. The increase of travel, with the conse- 
quent stimulation of new wants, and the introduction of lux- 
uries, which are the natural accompaniments of civilization, 
multiplied the opportunities of the merchants and artificers 
and enabled them to acquire privileges as they acquired wealth. 
Almost before the landlords were aware of it, the rising mer- 
chant class were threatening their monopoly of power. But 
the landlords had the advantage of possession, even then nine 
of the ten proverbial points of law. 


They were able to prolong their hold of power by estab- 
lishing the tradition that the secret of their position of privi- 


lege and prestige was connected with the possession of landed 
estates. Therefore, when new routes of trade were discovered 
and men began to accumulate great wealth by their exploitation, 
the returned nabob or the fortunate stay-at-home sought to 
achieve the station of the privileged by acquiring possession 
of land. When an upstart won the favor of the King, he 
sought a similar reward. The later Tudors followed this 
tradition by using the spoils of the church to fill up the ranks 
of the nobility, sadly depleted by the dynastic wars of the pre- 
ceding generations. 

But the elevation of successful merchants to the ranks of 
the privileged did not keep pace with the growth of trade, and 
so trade gradually increased in respectability. Merchants who 
did business on a large scale came to amount to something on 
their own account. As the King and his partners in the gov- 
ernment needed larger sums of money for their dynastic ri- 
valries and schemes of aggrandizement, they were under the 
necessity of depending on the classes that were accumulating 
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wealth. Gradually these classes became conscious of their 
waxing power. 

The Tudors, being half middle-class at heart, were satisfied 
to work in harmony with these possessors of the sinews of 
government and to fall in with many of their schemes. Not 
so the Stuarts, and hence the disasters which befel them, the 
resulting experiments with revolution, and finally the Whig 
compromise. 

No other people have ever had a government quite like 
that which was developed in England in the eighteenth century. 
The power of the King was waning. George III sought to 
revive it, first with the help of personal favorites and pliable 
weaklings, later with the codperation of ambitious magnates 
and politicians; but his attempt had failed even before he be- 
came hopelessly insane. He exercised powers which would 
not have been tolerated in the nineteenth century and which 
in the twentieth would have cost him his throne. Even so, the 
actual reins of government were less in his hands than in those 
of the powerful magnates whom he tried with some success to 
set against each other. Always he had to make terms with 
some of them to outwit the others. 

The government was, in fact, manipulated by the men of 
wealth and position, and their henchmen and hangers-on. Most 
of them held land, though some of them had not yet graduated 
into that class of the elect, having more recently acquired their 
wealth. Many of them were in the House of Lords, though 
little of their power was exerted through that body, which had 
already lost much of its prestige as an active participant in 
national legislation. The Lords who really counted exerted 
their influence through the members they controled in the 
House of Commons. 

The fight of Parliament against George III for control of 
the government was staged in the lower house. One some- 
how felt that a man like the elder Pitt was manceuvered from 
the actual scene of battle when he accepted a peerage. No 
doubt he was, and his younger son, warned by his father’s ex- 
ample, declined to follow in his footsteps. Nevertheless, the 
House of Commons in the eighteenth century was only to a 
limited extent a forum of representative men of the kingdom 
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assembled for discussion and action. Its membership, as- 
suredly, represented those who selected them, but they were 
rather landlords and other magnates than the people at large. 
It served chiefly as a table on which the cards were shown in 
the political game. The deals were arranged and the stakes 
fixed elsewhere. 

Writers of that day used many of the terms current now; 
hence much confusion about the character of the government. 
“Public opinion,” for example, was as real and as familiar a 
term to an eighteenth century pamphleteer as it is to the leader- 
writer of the present time. But the writer in the eighteenth 
century was under no misapprehension about the meaning of 
the term as he used it. He was thinking of the gentry and 
the small group of magnates that really counted. The con- 
fusion has arisen because historians of a later generation 
have attributed to the words their more recent content. 

This governing class naturally managed things, as far as 
they were able, for their own profit, not because they were 
extraordinarily selfish or vicious, but because it is the habit of 
a governing class. This is the strongest argument in behalf 
of a democratic government. The inclosures of land and the 
corn laws were the normal acts of an eighteenth century Par- 
liament, as the statutes of laborers had been of the Parlia- 
ments of earlier centuries, and as acts of legislation for the 
advantage of industrial laborers are of the Parliaments of 
our time. 

The very success of the commercial magnates brought into 
existence another group who ultimately challenged the suprem- 
acy of both the landlords and the magnates. One cannot prac- 
tice the trade of a merchant without articles of merchandise. 
If ships were to bring home loads of oriental and colonial 
products at a profit, it was necessary to provide them with 
outgoing cargoes for barter. This imperative demand set 
first the hands and then the minds of men to work, and they 
wrought more powerfully than they dreamed. 

Beginning with the processes of textile manufacture, the 
transformation spread to hardware, pottery, transportation, 
and finally over the whole gamut of artification. In these pro- 
cesses, new relationships were developed, new social units were 
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organized, and, in fact, the whole face of society was changed. 
Two new groups emerged, never afterward to be ignored: 
the industrial capitalists and their lieutenants, and those who 
labor under their supervision. The capitalists might previously 
have been merchants or landlords. But, as members of the 
new group, they developed interests and modes of thought of 
their own, just as the former tenants or artizans, now turned 
into laborers, came in time to realize the things their group 
had in common. 

In the early years of the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the industrial laborers began to be a self-conscious group 
and to strike out in their own behalf under the leadership of 
Thomas Hardy in London and other men of a similar type in 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and other manufacturing towns. 
Because the French national movement came to a head in 
1789, accompanied by excesses and disorder, it was easy to 
confuse with it the emergence of English radicalism a few 
years later. Naturally, the English radicals used some of the 
terminology of the French, but the real stimulants that made 
the group self-conscious were unemployment and the resulting 
want coming at a time when food was scarce and expensive. 
The unemployment resulted, in part, from the failure of the 
French market for manufactured articles, due to the Revolu- 
tion and the succeeding wars. The scarcity of food was caused 
by a failure of crops. The juxtaposition of these causes in- 
evitably resulted in discontent among laborers. It needed only 
leadership to organize it. The marvel is that the proletariate 
organization adopted so conservative a program. Their lead- 
ers, being scarcely capable of formulating demands them- 
selves, adopted with some modifications shibboleths that 
were ready at hand. Instead of looking for them in France, 
as would have been natural at the time, they rather found 
them in the literature of a group of English reformers of the 
previous decade. 

As a part of their fight against the attempt of George III 
to increase the power of the King in the government, the Whig 
magnates had espoused the cause of the American colonists. 
They were joined in this cause by the merchants whose trade 
had been interrupted by the American Revolution and by non- 
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conformist liberals, who naturally supported the cause of the 
rebels. The necessity of adopting some of the arguments of 
the Americans,—no taxation without representation, for ex- 
ample,—aroused in their more sincere protagonists a healthy 
curiosity concerning the actual power behind the English gov- 
ernment itself. Then, too, the previous success of the King in 
his struggle with the Whigs had been in part due to his ability 
to manipulate the choice of members of the House of Com- 
mons under the existing arrangement. 


All of these groups opposed to the King, therefore, were 
impelled to agitate a reform of Parliament. Most of them 
wished no radical departure from things as they were. They 
desired merely to limit the power of the King without too great 
interference with their own influence. There were, however, 
a few extremists who formulated general principles and pro- 
posd reforms in harmony with their theories. The suggestion 
which attracted widest attention was put forward by Major 
John Cartwright and the Duke of Richmond, calling, in brief, 
for annual parliaments, universal manhood suffrage, and a 
representation based on population. No considerable per- 
centage of the magnates or the nobility ever took these pro- 
posals seriously. When the ultimate failure of the King was 
apparent and the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars obscured 
domestic questions, the whole subject was forgotten, as far as 
they were concerned, as a matter for immediate action. 

These radicals of the ruling class had performed a real 
service in supplying a program for the organizations of work- 
ingmen. Instead of asking immediate action to remedy the 
grievances from which they suffered, these proletariate groups 
began by demanding a share in the government. They argued 
that laws were made by Parliament and that if their voices 
could be heard in the national legislature, other conditions 
would be remedied. Not work, wages, and short hours, but 
votes, frequent elections, and more equal representation were, 
therefore, the ends which these early labor organizations 
sought. 

We of this generation know, without elaborate explanation, 
how easy it was in the midst of a war to confuse the issue 
and to make it appear that this rising tide of democracy was 
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a seditious movement inspired in France and threatening the 
very existence of law and order, if not the life of the nation 
itself. The habeas corpus act was suspended, and stringent 
laws against treason and sedition were enacted without diffi- 
culty. Looking for French spies and partizans in the harm- 
less meetings of the lower classes became a national pastime. 
Only the sanity of trial juries prevented Hardy and his asso- 
ciates from being condemned as traitors. Their organizations 
were harried out of existence, and the formation of others of 
like kind were prohibited by law. 

Meantime, while the Continental ships were swept from the 
seas and the Continental peoples were busy at war and de- 
struction, the English manufacturers improved their devices 
and skill and increased their output while English traders 
found them markets at the ends of the earth. When the smoke 
of battle cleared away, England was half a century in advance 
of her rivals. Her industries were multiplying her wealth and 
had proved themselves strong enough to make subjects of the 
people who labored in them. Then the theorists set to work to 
explain and justify. 

The large numbers of unemployed toward the end of the 
century lent plausibility to the arguments of Malthus. These 
arguments in turn opened the way to the wage theory of Ri- 
cardo and his contemporaries. Liberty became the watch- 
word, though its elaboration awaited the analogy of the bio- 
logical studies that were to come later. What need had this 
nation, so far ahead of the others, of artificial limitations on 
trade? If wages tended to decrease to the point of subsist- 
ence, why keep the price of food on an artificial level merely 
to serve the interests of the landlords? For no reason what- 
ever, except the simple fact that the landlords were in control 
of the government and made the laws. 

By these and similar arguments, the industrial capitalists 
and those who consorted with them came to advocate a reform 
of Parliament. The time had come for a trial of supremacy 
between the landlords and the capitalists. No longer would 
the manufacturers be satisfied to feed on the crumbs that fell 
from the tables of the old ruling class. The combination laws 
of 1799, it is true, had received little opposition, none at all 
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from those who counted in the government, but the corn laws 
of 1815 showed where the real power lay. The battle was 
joined. 

For once conditions made the industrial laborers the nat- 
ural allies of their employers. They had kept alive a spark 
of the old reform movement even in the times of most severe 
repression. The new corn laws fanned it into a brighter and 
warmer flame. For more than a decade they raised riots and 
suffered the penalities on Peterloo and other fields, while the 
capitalists perfected their organization and increased their 
strength. Never was money spent more freely to purchase 
seats in the House of Commons. Finally a majority was pro- 
cured, and only the King and the House of Lords had to be 
convinced. The power of the laborers let loose frightened the 
King, and the Lords yielded in the face of his threat of over- 
whelming them. So Parliament was reformed. 

The bill was framed by those who had seats in the House 
and recked little of those who, by disturbing the peace outside, 
had helped to make it law. The laborers found themselves 
little nearer suffrage than before. They had merely added to 
the list of their rulers the industrial capitalists and the pro- 
fessional and well-to-do who were their natural henchmen. 
Annual Parliaments, universal suffrage, and the rest were ap- 
parently as far distant as ever. Hence the turbulent Chartist 
movement. 

Even the industrial capitalists had won merely a partner- 
ship in the government ; they had by no means overthrown the 
landlords. They had to go on agitating a greater freedom of 
trade the while they grew in numbers and influence. Their 
victory was hastened by the bad harvests and the famine. 
But not yet were they the single dominant power in the state. 
Perhaps they never were to be,—quite, though they waxed 
strong and the power of their rivals diminished. 

After the failure of the Chartists and the stabilizing of 
industry following the repeal of the corn laws, the laborers 
gradually turned their attention to the more practical matters 
of factory conditions, hours of labor, wages, and the like, leav- 
ing off for the time being agitation for the right of suffrage. 
Trades unions, now well under way, and legal after 1824, 
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grew in membership and in influence. But they did not con- 
duct their fight unaided. 

The saving grace of the English ruling class is the leaven 
of humanitarianism which has been constantly at work in it. 
The majority of its members never quite had the courage of 
the economic and political theories to which they subscribed. 
One reason why they were afraid of investigations and were 
reluctant to be informed about prevailing conditions was their 
instinctive prevision that they could never persist in all the 
practices from which they were profiting, once they were laid 
bare as actualities before their eyes. Others of their number 
had consciences which would not rest even in ignorance. And 
so the laborers had the assistance of Owen, Sadler, Shafts- 
bury, and many others, and by their united efforts a gradual 
amelioration in factory conditions was accomplished. 

Obviously no group as powerful as the industrial laborers 
were becoming could permanently be kept from a share in the 
government. Men like Gladstone realized that it was the part 
of wisdom as well as justice to meet them half way, though 
it was not easy to convert their capitalistic colleagues to that 
view. Consequently the ministry was turned out when Glad- 
stone proposed a moderate extension of the suffrage in 1866. 

But the landlords had found a leader who was not afraid 
to dare and who pointed out to them the hopelessness of at- 
tempting to maintain their position against both the capitalists 
and the laborers. Their manifest policy was to divide and 
rule, and the laborers were the class with whom they could 
more profitably seek an alliance. They would not endanger 
their own economic interests as would the capitalists, should 
the laborers achieve their demands, and besides it was a hu- 
manitarian thing to do. 

Perhaps the complacent churchmen were not deeply stirred 
by Disraeli’s insistence on the latter point. But, confronted by 
an aroused populace under the leadership of John Bright, the 
Conservatives had little choice but to yield. However, the 
threat that forced their acquiescence in the measure did not 
add to the confidence of the laborers in their benefactors. They 
had been careful of their own interests; the extension of the 
suffrage in 1867 applied only to industrial laborers and urban 
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residents, not to agricultural laborers. Consequently the la- 
borers distrusted the aristocrats, despite their gifts. Not until 
nearly two decades later did the Liberals place the employees 
of the landlords on the same basis as their own. 

After these extensions of the suffrage, it was still some 
time before the laborers realized that the place where votes 
were most effective in shaping the character of legislation was 
in the House of Commons. The labor vote could not be ig- 
nored by either the Liberal or the Conservative candidates for 
Parliament, and the last quarter of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed the enactment of many laws that evidenced the power 
of labor in politics. For the most part, however, these laws 
followed the beaten track; they were merely extensions of 
projects already under way, improvement in factory condi- 
tions, the schools, and so on. Aside from these sops to the ris- 
ing tide of democracy, the ruling groups fought out their dif- 
ferences among themselves in apparent disregard of the latent 
power of those whom they manipulated as pawns in their 
game. 

But the laborers themselves were gradually awakening to a 
consciousness of the futility of their past methods and a reali- 
zation of the possibilities of active, organized participation in 
politics. A movement looking toward this end -began to take 
form near the end of the nineteenth century. After the 
general election of 1906, the older parties, observing that more 
than two score members had been elected by the labor groups, 
began to realize what was taking place. A party with half a 
hundred members in the House of Commons could not be ig- 
nored, even in a Parliament as overwelmingly one-sided as 
that elected in 1906. 


John Burns became a member of the cabinet, and the Lib- 
erals began to be enamored of rather extensive measures of 
social reform. Subjects like the sweated industries, workmen’s 
compensation, old age pensions, and other similar projects re- 
ceived more attention than formerly. In order to provide for 
the increased expenditures made necessary by new social un- 
dertakings and at the same time keep pace with Germany in 
naval construction, the burdens of taxation levied on the well- 
to-do were multiplied. Mr. George’s budget for that pur- 
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pose in 1909 included also a proposal for assessing the site 
value of land, thus projecting an interference with the time- 
honored privileges of the landlords. The old ruling class came 
to the front again and bade defiance to this assault on their 
last citadel in its last remaining fortification, the House of 
Lords. Disregarding the precedents of generations, they re- 
jected the budget and forced a general election. 

In the new Parliament the Laborites retained their strength 
and, with the Irish Nationalists, held the balance of power 
between the old parties. The Liberals were now practically 
dependent on them for support and could not disregard their 
program had they been so inclined. 

The first task, of course, was to deprive the House of 
Lords of the right to block legislation permanently, thus 
depriving the landlords of their last stronghold. But so 
powerful was the spell cast over English society by this 
old ruling class that even now it has a privileged position and 
can delay the will of its fellow subjects for the space of 
two years. In 1911, the same year in which a few of the 
Lords struggled to the last to retain their traditional privileges 
and to defeat the passage of the Parliament Act, another law 
was enacted obliging all persons with a limited income to 
be insured against invalidity and the laborers in specified trades 
to be insured against unemployment. Public education, land 
reforms, housing, and other similar questions were receiving 
attention when the outbreak of the war in 1914 monopolized 
the attention of all classes. 

The principle recognized in the National Insurance Act 
illustrates the assumption on which much of the proposed 
legislation rested. In the first place, the State, that is society 
at large, undertook the responsibility of seeing that as far as 
possible everybody should be safeguarded from financial em- 
barrassment and have medical treatment in case of illness. But 
the State was not to bear the whole burden. It recognized that 
the man himself ought to make a contribution and that his 
employer should have a share in the obligation as well. All 
three of the interested parties were required to share in the 
expense of the sick benefits and the medical treatment. The 
recognition of this common obligation of the three parties 
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in an industrial society, the individual laborer, the employer, 
and the state, is a step toward a democratic state of mind. 
Thus the struggle for democracy in England has been the 
struggle of a class to do things for its own advantage. Al- 
ways the members of this lower economic stratum have had 
the sympathy and codperation of many in other groups ac- 
tuated by humanitarian impulses or extraordinary foresight. 
Never have they made the fight alone and unassisted, else 
both they and England would be in a worse way than is the 
case. Nevertheless, the things that have been done have 
been done largely because this numerous group with similar 
interests associated themselves together and, when stirred by 
common grievances, fought their own battles. In no other 
way would democracy have come so rapidly, had it come at all. 
The fight has, in the nature of things, been pretty much 
of a class struggle. It had to be so since it was a class that 
needed elevation in the social scale. The English laborers 
have achieved much for themselves by contending for the 
things they have aspired to possess. As far as this successful 
contending has engendered bitterness between themselves and 
those against whom they have striven, their very success has 
meant the defeat of the democracy for which they were striv- 
ing. The situation was paradoxical. Those having privileges 
were naturally jealous of them and could not easily make up 
their minds to give them up where they could not be shared 
with others. Therefore, it was difficult to achieve democracy 
without in this measure, for the time being, defeating it, un- 
less by some unlikely miracle of human nature the privileged 
classes had developed the spirit of John the Baptist and had 
been willing to say to their aspiring brethren, “We must de- 


crease in our privileged position as you rise to a higher plane 
of social life.” 


The problem is no longer to insure or prevent the success 
of the labor group. Time is assuredly on their side. In a 
battle of ballots or other contest of force and numbers, they 
will ultimately prevail. The difficulty is to reconcile to their 
fate those who would persist in a vain contest and to con- 
serve them as leaders for the new time. If this cannot be 
done, there is in prospect a plunge downhill before the upward 
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climb can begin. Somehow, if the democratic movement is 
not to make a tremendous step backward while achieving an 
opportunity to go forward, the ruling groups under the old 
régime must be converted to a genuine belief in the possibility 
of the new and must enlist so whole heartedly under its ban- 
ner that they will regain the faith of those who have in a 
large measure lost confidence in them. For the time being, 
this is a more fundamental matter than making laws to ar- 
range adjustments of wages and hours, more important than 
the formation of new organizations for the democratic con- 
trol of industry. No codperative scheme can work unless 
its members have faith in each other, and no organization of 
industry is now in use or is likely to be tried that is not co- 
Operative. 

III 


Even so, what has the experience of Great Britain to teach 
the rest of the world, America in particular? Much, if we are 
open-minded enough to learn; nothing, if we persist in blind- 
ing ourselves to patent facts. The richness of our national 
resources and the fact that we followed in the wake of the 
British in industrial development have saved us hitherto from 
the extremities of class consciousness familiar in Britain and 
have tempered the progress of the democratic movement in 
America. But the upheavals of the war have endangered the 
continuation of these advantages by bringing us face to face 
with conditions that cannot be ignored and that demand bolder 
measures and more fundamental action than we have here- 
tofore contemplated. In brief, we now find ourselves with 
a large proportion of the population having similar interests 
and common grievances of so sharp a nature that they can- 
not be disregarded. We shall be short-sighted if we do not 
profit by England’s example and so avoid some of her mis- 
takes. 

The most spectacular grievance is the inadequacy of all 
past wage scales to cope with the mounting prices which are 
the inevitable consequences of the war. Some of this increase 
in prices may be artificial and unjustifiable. To that extent 
remedy may be had by immediate negative action. But noth- 
ing would be more fatal to the whole financial structure than 
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a successful attempt to depreciate prices to anything like the 
pre-war levels, should anybody be sufficiently ignorant and 
fool-hardy to undertake it. 

We financed the war at inflated prices with cheap money ; 
probably it could not have been done any other way. To pay 
for it in higher priced money would discourage future gen- 
erations to such a degree that repudiation of national debts 
and the resulting financial chaos would be the only possible 
outcome. We do not need dearer money; we rather need an 
adjustment of distribution to a higher level of prices. That 
adjustment cannot be made easily, since it involves rather 
arbitrary experimentation in price-fixing while it is in progress 
to prevent the readjustment from working in a vicious circle. 

Our habit of depending on the innate selfishness of men 
to make them provide for their own wants has encouraged 
them to act on that principle. As a result, it is not easy for 
powerful and well organized groups, whether of capitalists 
or laborers, to be satisfied to demand remuneration on the 
basis of the standards that have prevailed in the past. In 
order to maintain even those standards, it is necessary under 
the prevailing arrangement that they make demands on their 
own account. Finding society powerless to resist them, they 
would not be acting according to our expectations of them if 
they did not ask somewhat more than can be justified. They 
are but following in the footsteps of others who have power. 
Certainly no member of the ruling classes of the past has much 
right to cast stones at the rising group who are turning the 
tables on them and are playing the game according to the rules 
they fixed when the deal was in their hands. 

Formerly we were able to defer consideration of fundamen- 
tal readjustments by emphasizing the fact of the status quo 
as a going concern. The thing worked as we were running 
it; who could guarantee that it would work better another 
way? Indeed, the very fact that we were doing things so was 
evidence that the experience of the past was on the side of 
the existing institutions and methods. 

As long as we continued in the even tenor of our way, and 
circumstances necessitated no radical departure from it, these 
arguments were not easy to controvert. Not so now, and it 
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is useless to deceive ourselves. We have come to a time of 
social experimentation and testing. The experienced leader 
serves best who is willing to codperate in making the ex- 
periments and to lend constructive criticism. Anybody who 
thinks to restore former institutions and processes without 
first subjecting them to every test that can be devised, is a 
positive hindrance to the achievement of a workable solu- 
tion. He but lends encouragement to the impractical revo- 
lutionaries and thus helps to defeat the cause he is seeking 
to serve. 

The reason is obvious. New groups, unaccustomed to so 
great responsibilities, now find themselves invested with pow- 
ers which they will not easily resist the temptation to exer- 
cise. They have come into this position at a time when radi- 
cal readjustments must of necessity be made, at a time, more- 
over, when we are less firmly fixed in our ways than formerly. 
For, as a matter of fact, we did abandon many of the things 
we cherished in time of peace to meet the exigencies of war. 
For example, the privately owned, clumsily organized, semi- 
competing railways were not run at a maximum of efficiency 
under the old arrangement, or the action of the government 
in merging them under a single management in the war was 
an offence against the country that is near to treason. This 
is not necessarily an argument in favor of the government’s 
owning and managing the railroads, but it is still less an argu- 
ment in favor of the state of things we tried so hard to defend 
in the old days. No amount of sophistry will hide that fact. 

This was but one of the many gods we formerly wor- 
shipped that failed us and were thrown overboard in the 
time of stress, and it will not be an easy task to replace these 
gods in security on their pedestals. In fact, they are in danger 
of losing for the time any divinity they had unless we join 
with the leaders of the newly aroused sects of the doubtful 
in the task of looking them over frankly, and unless we can 
bring ourselves to discard those who failed us in the time of 
need. Only those gods of our fathers who made good when 
we called on them in an hour of trial will serve as the gods of 
our children. 


The point is, the war has let loose among us forces much 
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like those responsible for the growth of democracy in England. 
Hitherto, we have been able to avoid effective political parties 
organized on the basis of social or industrial groupings. There 
is room for difference of opinion as to whether our system 
has been the better. At any rate, we cannot maintain it much 
longer unless our industrial leaders generally awake to the 
situation and meet their employees more than half way. With 
these leaders largely lies the decision as to whether we shall 
go on with the industrial war which now exists as a normal 
process and which has its hardest battles ahead if it is to 
be fought out, or whether we pool all the ability and energy 
we have and cooperate on a basis of confidence and under- 
standing. It is not an easy choice to make, and neither way 
offers an easy path to peace. The only thing reasonably cer- 
tain about it is that those who now have this power of choice 
stand to lose more if they seek to save all the privileges they 
have, than they probably will if they manifest a willingness to 
risk what they have in the hope of finding an arrangement 
that will work. 

Many of the essential things that need to be done are 
not so much subjects for legislation as they are matters of 
internal organization in industry. Many industrial leaders 
are, of course, well aware of the critical prospects ahead and 
are seeking workable methods of readjustment. The trouble 
is, they cannot easily reconcile themselves to the heroic treat- 
ment necessary if the patient is to live. Most of them have 
recognized, however, that it will not be possible to bribe their 
laborers by mere paternalistic solicitation for their welfare. 

One of the remedies proposed and adopted in some large 
enterprises long before the war is to provide machinery for 
making laborers themselves stockholders in the enterprise that 
employs them. The theory, apparently, is that Smith as a 
laborer will be a more reasonable person to deal with if you 
can inculcate in him something of the capitalistic mind. Smith 
the capitalist will the more readily understand the point of 
view of his employer, being to a degree his own employer. 
Of course the scheme will not work to much advantage. It 
is really an attempt to bribe Smith to be good by the pit- 
tance he receives as a stockholder. Smith sees, when he is 
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conscious about it at all, that he can have very little share in the 
actual management of the enterprise, and so his interests as 
an employee tend to swallow up his interests as an employer. 

But the chief weakness of the scheme is much more fun- 
damental. It will not likely succeed even though the distri- 
bution of the stock were continued until the whole enterprise 
was in the hands of the employees. Our insistence that the 
legal ownership of capital be vested in the one who has the 
final responsibility for its management has caused confusion 
on this point. It is as unreasonable to assume that the employ- 
ees in an industry are capable of managing the capital invested 
in it as it would be to expect a man experienced in the man- 
agement of capital to know how to perform tasks requiring 
skill and dexterity. They are simply different vocations. 
The real difficulty is the tendency to assume that capital ac- 
tually belongs to the men to whom we entrust its manage- 
ment and that those employed in the enterprise are hired men. 
We do not help the position of the laborer by making him 
a partner in hiring himself. 

The experiments inaccurately called “industrial democ- 
racy” recently undertaken by some large industries are steps 
in the right direction, but they do not go to the roots of the 
matter. The usual arrangement, in a textile mill for example, 
includes a body of representatives elected by the operatives, 
corresponding to the lower house of the legislature in our 
system of government. The senate is made up of foremen, 
and the management of the mill constitute the cabinet, with 
which rests the power of absolute veto. The employees are 
encouraged to suggest means for increasing efficiency in pro- 
duction by allotting to them a share in any increased profits. 
The merit of the scheme is that it recognizes the justice and 
advantage of making employees responsible partners in the 
enterprise. The difficulty is that it does not go far enough 
to make this recognition real. 

Several things must be accomplished in any rearrange- 
ment of the machinery of production and distribution that will 
have much chance to endure. The first is primarily a matter 
of education. The laborer must learn how to perform his 


tasks with a zest born of genuine love for it. He will go to 
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his work in no such mood until he selects his vocation with 
more foresight and is prepared for it with greater care than 
is the case in the existing hit or miss system. Along with 
this zest for his work will go a consciousness that it is worth 
while, that it really makes a difference whether his job is 
done. Which introduces the second point, probably the more 
fundamental one. 

Every person employed in an enterprise ought to feel that 
he holds his job as a trust from his fellows. He is not the 
hired man of the stockholders, but the servant of his neigh- 
bors at large who depend on him to do the thing he under- 
takes. Probably he will never feel this sense of obligation un- 
til the responsibility is actually vested in him as a matter for 
consideration and action. We have said that a capitalist 
ought to regard his capital as a trust delegated by his fellows 
to be administered in their behalf. That obligation ought to 
be just as real to a laborer who undertakes to perform a 
given task in industry. He becomes a trustee of the welfare 
of his fellows by virtue of having the employment. We are 
giving an unwarranted prestige to capital when we make a 
laborer a stockholder in order to increase his sense of trustee- 
ship. 

We ought rather to recognize frankly that there are cer- 
tain questions in the management of industry which are pe- 
culiarly tasks for capitalists and supervisors, like purchasing 
raw material, finding a market for the product, engaging finan- 
cial support, and so on. There are other tasks which ought to 
be the obligations of laborers, such as developing a morale 
that will secure the codperation of employees, providing fa- 
cilities for training the members of the trade, and other things 
which are now poorly done by employers or else not done at 
all because the laborers themselves feel no responsibility for 
the enterprise. A third class of questions are naturally the 
joint responsibilities of employers and employees. Among 
them are wages, hours of labor, housing, dividends, and the 
like. In all of these questions, though the responsibility is 
delegated to the organized enterprise as a method of practical 
expediency, the interests of the community at large are, of 
course, paramount. 
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Laborers will probably never take their responsibilities seri- 
ously in these joint undertakings until their representatives 
have an equal voice with the capitalists in making the decisions. 
This is not a revolutionary statement, as many would have us 
believe, but a simple fact arising from an instinct for justice. 
It will not be enough merely to consult the laborer, that is, to 
ask his advice and take it or not, as the capitalists or their 
lieutenants see fit. The voice of laborers will have to be heard 
equally with that of the capitalists in making decisions in these 
matters of joint responsibility and concern. 

After all, the average man, be he capitalist or laborer, is 
amenable to reason. If capitalists can learn to put their cards 
on the table and deal frankly and openly with the representa- 
tives of laborers, they will usually discover that their em- 
ployees are as anxious as themselves to find a compromise that 
will work and insure both reasonable profits and fair wages. 
Of course it would be as difficult to reconcile laborers to ex- 
orbitant profits for capitalists as it is to induce capitalists to 
allot extraordinarily high wages to laborers. And no agreement 
will be possible until the capitalists learn how to trust their 
employees as fully as they expect their employees to trust 
them. 

It will not be an easy thing for the average capitalist to 
admit, conscious as he is of his superior knowledge of busi- 
ness matters, but the fact is he is the man at present most in 
need of industrial religion and enlightenment. Though to say 
this is not to excuse labor organizations that copy the methods 
of many capitalists and seek to exploit conditions in their own 
interest merely because they have the power. 

In truth, the whole method of industrial warfare has made 
a peaceful settlement more difficult because it has made it 
necessary for employers to deal with their employees as trade 
groups. The normal organization for purposes of immediate 
adjustment would rather be one composed of the laborers in 
1 given enterprise.. The employees in an industry work in 
actual codperation with each other and can share no more 
than is produced in that enterprise. They and the capitalists 
and supervisors who work with them are in reality the trus- 
tees of society for that undertaking, if it is an enterprise of a 
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justifiable sort, and they ought to have some machinery for 
bringing a united sympathetic effort to the task. One of the 
difficulties with the existing arrangement is the ability of or- 
ganized trades to speak with sufficient authority to receive 
favored treatment at the expense of their less well organized 
colaborers. The result is palpable injustice in distribution. 

The organized trades would probably not have much pa- 
tience immediately with any attempt of those in control of in- 
dustry to atone for the misdeeds of their predecessors by en- 
couraging or even insisting on the organization of the em- 
ployees in an industrial unit. Existing organizations will 
have to serve and will certainly have to be tolerated until 
something better is actually at work, as the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company recognized when instituting its experiment with 
a different scheme. But we would do well to make haste in 
perfecting schemes of organization whereby employees may 
have machinery for codperating with their employers. While 
this paragraph is being written, capitalists have closed up large 
enterprises in a neighboring town as a means of depriving their 
employees of the sort of organization they desire. This is 
certainly not the way to either peace or security. 

The final need is for a new emphasis on human as con- 
trasted with property values. The only excuse for laboring 
to increase the wealth of the world is the prospect that human 
beings may be served thereby. When wealth is accumulated 
at the expense of the welfare of men and women, it is pur- 
chased at too high a price. That wealth only is blessed which 
blesses him that produces and him that possesses it. Wealth 
is desirable only as a ministrant to human needs. 

Few things are so vicious as making the means of human 
welfare the end and aim of human endeavor. No system of 
society will ever permanently work that measures individual 
worth by material standards. It carries in its bosom the germ 
of its own dissolution. No species of organization can make 
good persons out of men who make it their chief business to 
compete with each other for an undue share in their joint 
product. Until we learn how to emulate each other in doing 
needed tasks, in bearing common burdens, in developing help- 
ful spirits capable of translation into serviceable actions, per- 
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manent industrial peace is impossible. No mere scheme of 
organization, be it capitalism, socialism, communism, or what 
not, will avail much to set us on the road to it. 

This preachment may be trite, but it is none the less to the 
point. Unless we develop greater efficiency in producing 
wealth and in using the wealth we produce for the enrich- 
ment of the lives of men and women and correspondingly less 
greed to possess it as a matter of self-aggrandizement, there is 
not much light or hope ahead. 
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The economic and financial power of the United States is 
at present greater than that of any other nation in the world. 
With a virile population of 100,000,000 inhabiting a territory 
capable of supporting a vastly increased number, and an abund- 
ance and a variety of natural resources unsurpassed by any 
equal portion of the surface of the earh, our country has risen 
in national wealth to the fabulous figure of $220,000,000,000. 
If the eminent authority from whom this stupendous esti- 
mate is quoted has exaggerated our wealth, we shall not 
have been seriously misled, since the absolute statistics are 
less vital to our present discussion than those which show our 
wealth as compared with that of other nations—approxi- 
mately as follows: six-sevenths of the combined wealth of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany; or three-fourths of the 
wealth of these three leading European powers together with 
Italy ; or three-fifths of the wealth of these four European na- 
tions and China and Japan. Even these figures do not show 
the magnitude of our economic power, for we need to add the 
supplementary fact that our national debt is but a very small 
fraction of the combined debts of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. No compensation which Germany can pos- 
sibly pay to our European associates in the war for wanton 
damage done to them can greatly modify their economic estate 
as compared with that of the United States. 

These bare figures explain eloquently and not without a 
touch of pathos the stream of emigration out of some of the 
European lands toward our shores. They also interpret the 
roseate dreams of the former lords of Germany when they 
planned to exact of the United States an indemnity sufficient 
to pay the entire cost to Germany of the German-made world 
war. To the belated autocrats of Berlin the true El Dorado 
still seemed to lie on this side of the Atlantic, and the path to 
this land of gold appeared an easy road for the Teuton sword. 
Wealthy beyond imagination and utterly unready for war, 
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the United States might, indeed, have proved in some measure 
the land of ready money for German needs had we not in suf- 
ficient time cast in our lot with the nations battling against 
despotism. 

Fortunately we did enter the struggle. Had we remained 
neutral, our economic power would have been greatly aug- 
mented by the huge war profits we should have continued to 
earn from Europe; but we should not today possess two other 
forms of national power which have vitally altered our rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world. I refer to our present mili- 
tary and moral forces. In the brief time during which we 
were actively engaged in the war, we displayed sufficient mili- 
tary potentiality and actually achieved enough as a belligerent 
nation to give us rank henceforth among the great military 
powers. And our moral relationship to the rest of mankind is 
now wholly unlike what it would have been had we remained 
apart from the struggle. Without the moral prestige derived 
from our national self-sacrifice in entering the ruinous strug- 
gle, our wealth would have been the envy and scorn of the 
greater nations of mankind. Without the evidence given of 
military potency, this abundant wealth might have seemed a 
prize sufficiently inviting to justify foreign aggression upon 
us. But we now possess the friendship of most of the world 
in an extraordinary degree, and our military potentiality asso- 
ciates itself with our wealth to make that wealth itself, not a 
lure to the aggressor, but a vast latent force for protection, 
not for ourselves alone, but for all whose cause is the cause 
of liberty. 

For surely this combination of vast wealth and great mili- 
tary power, when viewed in the light of the present world 
situation and of our history and traditions, will suggest to the 
American people something better than mere self-defense. 
Surely we are thereby committed to a large world responsi- 
bility. It is at least reasonable to inquire whether there is not 
laid upon our nation by reason of certain peculiar elements in 
our relationship to the rest of the world a very special re- 
sponsibility toward the weaker races of mankind. 

“New occasions teach new duties,” but, even were we not 
specially impelled by the present world situation to participate 
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fully as a Great Power, and perhaps in some ways as the 
Great Power, in all vital international matters affecting the 
weaker races, our history from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the present day commits us to a share at least in the 
leadership among the peoples in the process of human libera- 
tion. Is it not vitally true that our nation was “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal?” We shall take occasion to make certain confes- 
sions of sin later on, but has not the desire for the liberation 
of peoples been the dominant characteristic of our foreign 
policy? Probably we sinned against the light of this high prin- 
ciple in our war against Mexico in the first century of our 
brief career, but every other war in which we have been en- 
gaged has contributed directly toward the enlargement of hu- 
man liberty. We fought for our own independence and then 
for the confirmation of our full national rights. In our great 
fratricidal war the fundamental issue with the North was 
the abolition of slavery, but the chief issue with the South was 
the right to local self-government, and in the long run both 
causes have been victorious. We challenged Spain to end 
mediaeval tyranny in the New World. Finally we entered 
the most ruinous of all wars to forbid the continuance of mili- 
tary autocracy and to aid in establishing peace based upon in- 
ternational justice. 

If we desire to recognize the truth about ourselves, we 
shall confess that the nation has at all crises been subject to a 
mixture of motives. No doubt, self-seeking politicians and 
demagogues had their share in bringing on the first war against 
the Mother Country, and in every war that has followed the 
decision has been reached partly on motives not the highest. 
To think otherwise would be to imagine our nation composed 
of other inhabitants than human beings. We should in due 
humility confess the sins of confused aims and low motives 
that have played upon the nation in all its great crises. But 
we should also acknowledge in justice to our fathers that the 
nation as a whole and in the main has been rightly led and has 
championed right causes. 

Not only must we confess that unworthy spokesmen have 
frequently had a following among us, but we need not conceal 
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the fact that there has been something imperial in our develop- 
ment as a nation. We expanded swiftly from the narrow 
strip of Atlantic seaboard across the full breadth of the con- 
tinent, and added Texas and Alaska to our broad domain; 
then stretched out our hand to the mid-Pacific to take Hawaii, 
and across the remaining breadth of the greatest of the seas to 
include the Philippines. We have taken either in full posses- 
sion or under protectorates Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam, Samoa, 
the Panama Canal Zone, Hayti, San Domingo, the Danish 
West Indies. Yet even this acknowledgement is not a confes- 
sion of imperialism. There may have been some degree of 
violation of the highest international ethics in the method by 
which we secured the Canal Zone, and we may have been a bit 
brusque in imposing the requirement of decent order upon one 
or more of the bad children of the West Indies, but our in- 
ternational conduct has on the whole been just and generous. 
We signed a self-denying ordinance before making war on 
Spain, and we have kept this in helping and then liberating 
Cuba and in preparing the Philippines for ultimate independ- 
ence. We have granted full citizenship to the Porto Ricans. 
Even the wrong we did Mexico has now been atoned in large 
part by the decade of unexampled patience with which our 
government has treated recent Mexican administrations. We 
entered the world war without a bargain; and, now that we 
are aiding in making a durable peace, no influential voice is 
raised among us in protest against our self-denial in coming 
out of the struggle empty-handed. The Mobile declaration of 
President Wilson expressed the ideal of the nation, which, in 
spite of the examples set by certain of the great states and of 
the ambitions that stir at times among certain of our own 
citizens, is determined to abstain from invading the rights of 
other peoples and to refrain its steps from the pathway of the 
conquering world power. 

The anti-imperialistic character of our foreign policy has 
been especially striking in our relationships with the Orient. 
We have been the steadfast friend of Japan and China and 
have had a friendly interest in both Korea and Siam. It is 
scarcely too much to say that there is a certain romance of 
generosity in the foreign policy of a nation which has twice 
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returned quite voluntarily a large indemnity paid to it by other 
nations, as we have done to China and to Japan. Our gov- 
ernment took a keen interest in the abolition of the infamous 
coolie traffic in South China, and not only abolished the opium 
traffic in the Philippines but encouraged its abolition in China. 
The political leader who recently remarked that the talk of 
Filipino independence was mere moonshine does not realize 
how rich a vein of idealism and romance runs through the 
bedrock of our national commonsense. Why should it be a 
matter for astonishment if a great and mighty people displays 
a spirit of helpfulness and magnanimity toward a weaker na- 
tion? Is it never to be expected that the noble shall triumph 
over the ignoble in the conduct of a whole people? 

But we must step aside from the narrow path of diplo- 
matic intercourse if we would study the character of our con- 
duct toward other peoples. Any account or our foreign re- 
lationships which limits itself to the policy of the adminis- 
tration and overlooks the conduct of the people who elect the 
administration is certainly inadequate. The greatest expres- 
sion of the spirit of fraternity and world unity in all history is 
the expression of American good will toward the less advanced 
peoples in that foreign enterprise in behalf of economic and 
social amelioration, enlightenment through edtication, and up- 
lift through moral and religious influences which we denomi- 
nate foreign missions. The time has passed when a student of 
the sources of world movements could afford to slight this 
vast and beneficent enterprise. Too many and too convincing 
are the testimonials of competent witnesses to the profound 
results accruing therefrom. Now, it is a striking evidence of 
our national spirit that of the total sum of $30,688,657 con- 
tributed by the Protestants of the world to foreign missions in 
1917, the United States gave $19,166,864. American phy- 
sicians, in opening the doors to health and physical well being 
throughout the Orient, have been exemplifying also the spirit 
of friendliness among the nations. American educational in- 
stitutions, strategically placed from Constantinople to Kioto, 
planting the seeds of liberty and preparing backward peoples 
for self-government, have demonstrated the fraternal spirit, as 
contrasted with the imperialistic, in our dealings with the 
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Orient. To refuse recognition to this portion of our foreign 
policy as a people would be to deny one of our most char- 
acteristic and most notable contributions to world relationships. 

Our philanthropic career in the Orient and more recently 
in Europe has won for us the name of the Good Samaritan 
among the peoples. Since this activity of our citizens has not 
in any way conflicted with the policy of our government, but 
has simply confirmed and fulfilled that policy of friendliness 
and good will, and since, moreover, we are a people who de- 
termine at all times the policy of our own government, it is 
evident that our past has compromised us. We cannot with 
good grace escape the obligation which this record imposes 
upon us. In proportion to our tremendous power and prestige, 
we must increase our participation in world affairs, and always 
as the spokesman and friend of the weaker peoples. 

3ut before we consider our world obligations in the added 
light of the present world situation, let us pause to make cer- 
tain acknowledgments. That we may not be self-satisfied nor 
guilty of the folly of considering ourselves inherently superior 
to other peoples, let us own at once that our best virtues have 
been bestowed upon us by geography. If we are free from the 
greed for territory, this is simply because we have always had 
abundance of space. Until recently we have been far more 
concerned in holding our immense domestic market for our 
own wares than in gaining markets abroad, and our protective 
tariff has been equivalent for our purpose to the seizures of 
colonial territories by the European nations. While the lack 
of consideration for the interests of other peoples in our high 
tariffs may have been less obvious, it might be possible to show 
just as great selfishness and even inhumanity in the actual ef- 
fects of many of the tariff schedules. If we wonder at the 
bitter hostility between some of the European peoples, our 
own comparative freedom from this hostility is easily ex- 
plicable on the ground of our freedom from fear. Fear begets 
suspicion and hatred. Moreover, we are by no means wholly 
exempt from such hostilities. There are dark stains on our 
scutcheon in the history of our dealings with the Indians, the 
Mexicans, the negroes, and the Orientals resident among us. 
It is rapidly becoming obvious that we are of the same stuff 
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as our European relatives. Propaganda and the “yellow press” 
are quite sufficient to get our nerves on edge and release a 
stream of talk about the inevitable war with Japan. A little 
imagination and self-searching will render us very modest and 
very patient toward the European peoples who have fallen 
victims to the disease of suspicion and hatred. Their present 
state will be quite intelligible to us if we imagine ourselves 
in the place of any one of them, and we shall consider our- 
selves not wiser but only more fortunate than they. 

Yet, in spite of our honest disclaimer of special merit for 
our virtuous conduct toward other peoples, it is none the less 
true that this conduct has earned us a wealth of good will in 
almost all the world. Subject to some diminution because of 
fear of an imperialistic American policy in the Orient based 
upon the Philippines, and because of unfortunate California 
incidents, Japanese friendship has responded fully to our 
friendship for Japan. China counts us her sole indubitably 
faithful well-wisher, and turns to us with almost pathetic 
eagerness in her hour of peril from foreign aggression. Korea 
believes in America with ardor and with affection. Our part 
in the world war has now vastly increased the range and 
variety of this good will flowing toward our shores. Recent 
events may have modified the feeling of the Russians toward 
us and the Italians may have temporarily lost some of their 
extraordinary enthusiasm for the Americans, but only a revo- 
lution in our policy could wholly uproot the friendship of 
these peoples toward our land. The Jugo-Slavs and the 
Czecho-Slovac look to us for moral support. The Armen- 
ians ask our encouragement and help. Even the Turks de- 
sire an American protectorate. 

To estimate the significance of this very widespread good 
will toward the United States and the responsibility thereby 
imposed upon us as a nation, it is necessary that we contrast 
with it the almost unexampled hatred now prevailing among 
the peoples of the world. Never has there been a wider gulf 
between Teuton and Frank, or more bitter hatred between 
Italians and the people across the Adriatic. Czecho-Slovacs 
and Hungarians feel no sense of human relationship between 
themselves. Rumanians and Hungarians are mortal foes. 
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Korea and Japan are in deadly hostility, and China and Japan 
hate each other. Indeed, the high hopes with which we 
entered the war and saw it come to a victorious close appear 
for the present to have been blighted. The “free peoples” 
have triumphed, but the world is by no means free. The old 
diplomacy of the Congresses of Vienna and Berlin invaded 
the Conference of Paris and has in large measure triumphed. 
What freedom conquered on the battlefields at infinite cost 
has been lost at the conference table. The poison of imper- 
ialism is in the blood of the ruling classes in Europe today as 
before the war. 

In such a world the United States stands almost alone. We 
alone of the victors have taken none of the spoils. Of this we 
make no boast. Our sacrifice has been incomparably less than 
that of any other belligerent people. Yet the world yields to 
our seeming magnanimity the reward of gratitude and confi- 
dence. Moreover, we are still unique geographically, still re- 
lieved of that instinct of peril which breeds suspicion and hate. 
This unique situation with reference to the war and its out- 
come, combined with our traditions as a friend of the weaker 
peoples, places upon us a responsibility we can by no sort of 
plea escape. The responsibility becomes a lofty moral sum- 
mons to the nation. A great composite people made up of all 
peoples and set in the midst of the two hemispheres, we are 
summoned to set an example of interracial friendship within 
our own territory, and to extend the force of that example by 
every means in our power so as to make it effective widely in 
the world. However we may shun the word mediation and 
the appearance of national egoism that it so readily connotes, 
we are none the less under obligation to become a mediator 
among the peoples. 

Certainly not with smug assurance of any sort of national 
superiority. To feel nationally superior would be at once to 
condemn any form of intermediation to complete failure and 
worse than failure. Indeed, we shall be wholly unfit for this 
supreme task of our history, and perhaps the supreme task 
laid before any nation in history, until we have cleansed our- 
selves of any feeling toward other peoples save the feeling 
of our common humanity and the consciousness that all peo- 
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ples under identical circumstances come to be of very similar 
character and conduct. Moreover, we shall only stultify our- 
selves and invite the reproach of others if we officiously advise 
other peoples when there are glaring discriminations among 
us in the treatment accorded to the various elements that make 
our composite citizenship. Those people among us extracted 
from the bodies of the nations that stand most in need of the 
friendly influence of a great fraternal power—lItalians, Slavs, 
Japanese, for instance—must suffer no diminution of civil 
rights and no lack of consideration at the hands of their fel- 
low Americans if we are to be an example to their kinsmen 
across the sea. Moreover, we shall not help others to exercise 
one sort of evil spirit if we, happily free of that particular 
demon, are filled with another equally vicious. Injustice to- 
ward any class in our economic body, the oppression of any 
group of our people by reason of gross imperfection in the 
structure and machinery of our life will rob of vital effect 
all our efforts to play the lofty rdle assigned by destiny to 
our people of this new world. It is a time for honest search- 
ing of heart to all among us who covet for the nation in behalf 
of which we would recently have sacrificed our blood the 
same nobility of conduct and greatness of influence which we 
covet in miniature for ourselves as citizens of the nation. Is 
it too high a thing for the American people as a whole nation 
to cleanse themselves and become fit for the task waiting to 
be done and capable of being done at this time by no other 
people? Shall the world go in want of a leader? 

The path to which we are summoned is filled with difficul- 
ties and with perils. Among mutually embittered peoples, we 
are to be an example of a world-wide tolerance, but not only 
of tolerance. Tolerance may become a crime against humanity. 
In behalf of a weak people, we may be compelled by a high 
sense of honor so to conduct our diplomatic negotiations with 
a strong nation as to win an enemy in the process. It is even 
conceivable that war might result from our efforts in behalf of 
peace. If the nation is cleansed of mere self-seeking, and is 
patient and friendly toward all peoples, war is not likely to 
result from our efforts to befriend the weak, but war might 
befall. We must combine with our faith in the better nature 
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of all peoples and patience with their worse natures also abund- 
ant determination and courage. For the future depends upon 
our courage. What is the League of Nations to become? 
This depends upon the United States. Without our generous 
and disinterested devotion to the ideal of justice and liberty 
for all nations alike, the League can be nothing save an alliance 
for mutual protection between certain great powers. It will 
tend inevitably to be exclusive in the benefits its bestows, and 
will become in time only another of the long series of alliances, 
to be offset by other alliances when mutual jealousies and 
suspicions shall have split its compact body and the nations 
now prostrated by the war shall have recovered sufficiently to 
assert again their full national rights. Let us seek to establish 
a world federation and turn our eyes resolutely and forever 
away from the imperialisms of the past. In no spasm of 
momentary idealism, but in constant and sober earnest, let us 
make for America an empire of the spirit extending invisible 
everywhere in the hearts of men. 

Surely there are many Americans who have demonstrated 
a faith in an ideal for the nation equal to the searching test 
of the Christian religion. It is for such an ideal that we are 
here endeavoring to speak. Now, the diplomacy which will 
characterize such an ideal for the nation will not limit itself 
to the narrow channels of the administration in the future 
any more than it has done in the past. Those of our citi- 
zens who desire that America should stand pre-emient as the 
Great Power which has broken irrevocably with the diplomacy 
of the past will not only insist that all formal interchanges 
from our government to other governments shall be animated 
by the spirit of good will, but will further to the full limit of 
their opportunity every form and sort of service which the 
nation can render through any sort of organization to other 
nations. They will see to it that the stream of American 
benevolence shall be perennially full, and that this stream 
shall by no means consist merely of a flow of money from 
our coffers to the peoples in need, but shall be constantly vital- 
izing through the innumerable points of living contact thereby 
occasioned between our people and people in other lands. It 
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is only, after all, in the assimilation of the spirit of Christianity 
by our own people and by all people that the economic prob- 
lems among ourselves and the problems of racial conflicts 
everywhere are ever to be solved. Sidney Lanier said of all 
the hard problems in the dealings of men with men: 


Vainly the brain of a Plato revolves them; 
Plainly the heart of a child might solve them. 














————————— 








Arabia and the Khalifate 


J. F. ScHELTEMA 


New Haven, Conn. 


The House of Qatada, adroitly pushed to the front by its 
present head, Husayn Ibn Aly, bids fair to do for a United 
Arabia what the House of Savoy did for a United Italy with 
Piedmont as its nucleus. Boasting a population of 300,000 
Arabs of purest stock and comprising the holiest cities of 
Islam, the Hejaz, under a king of the family that for more 
than six hundred years held the Grand Sherifate, can certainly 
advance a claim to become the key-stone of an Arabian Em- 
pire, which overshadows if not totally eclipses the claims of 
other parts of the vast but geographically and ethnographically 
somewhat indeterminate, therefore conveniently or inconven- 
iently elastic, region designated as Arabia. 

We shall not dwell upon such claims, expatiating for in- 
stance on the attitude of the Zaydite Imams of the Yaman 
who, at loggerheads with the Ayyubite and Mamlik rulers of 
Egypt, attempted to subjugate the Hejaz and its holy city 
par excellence, sometimes backing their pretensions by force, 
as in 1255, sometimes by an astute diplomacy in conclusion 
with malcontents of the Qatada family itself. We will rather 
point to the chances of the solution of the Arabian problem in 
connection with that of the Khalifate and incidentally to the 
partition of Asiatic Turkey, afforded by the personal qualifica- 
tions of Husyan Ibn Aly, Grand Sherif of Mecca despite non- 
recognition by the Sublime Porte, and King to boot, thanks to 
his assumption of sovereign rights after his prior renuncia- 
tion, on June 27th, 1916, of his allegiance to the house of 
Othman. 

With his sons, Aly, commander of his troops and their 
3adawy auxiliaries in the North, Abd’Allah, the captor of 
Tayf, and Faysal, who swept the coast between Jeddah and 
Akaba, while Zayd, a younger man-child by a Turkish spouse, 
was prudently kept at home, he lent very material assistance 
to the Allies, notably by covering the right flank of Sir Ed- 
mund Allenby’s forces, taking the east bank of the Jordan for 
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his share, harassing and cutting the Hejaz railroad. True, 
the services were reciprocal, since for the expenses of his civil 
list and soldiery he could draw on Great Britain, which fur- 
nished him, too, with medical supplies and physicians, with 
artillery, ammunition and instructors to insure its use to best 
advantage, not to mention the steady pressure brought to bear 
upon Turkey’s Arabian provinces from Aden, Maskat, Ku- 
weit and by the Mesopotamian campaign ; but, be these things 
as they may, Husayn Ibn Aly cleverly identified his aspirations 
with those of the governments of the Entente, finding it in 
his interest, besides putting his military resources at their dis- 
posal, to harken to’ them in the internal management of his 
new-fledged kingdom. 

Relying for the conduct of his home policy, no less than 
his foreign affairs, on the statecraft of a Syrian among the 
counselors sent to give him the benefit of their advice, as his 
heir-presumptive and generalissimo did on the strategical and 
tactical talents of Aziz Bey, a lieutenant and rival of Enver 
Pasha in the Tripolitan War, he cast his administration in a 
quasi-European mould. Abolishing all vestiges of Turkish 
overlordship, even in the matter of Turkish titles as Pasha, 
Bey and Effendy, assumed by some among the cream of his 
subjects, he loved nevertheless to ‘show off his liberal educa- 
tion, received in Turkish Constantinople, the effects of which 
were shockingly subversive of the old-established order of 
things. Naturally the least necessary and, in bigot Moslim 
eyes, most scandalous innovations came first, according to 
the time-honored methods of western civilization in the East. 
Automobiles began to contaminate with their evil smells the 
precincts of the sacred enclosure in Mecca, depositing shaky 
pillars of the faith for perfunctory devotions at the Ka‘bah. 
Warriors in the giaurs’ pay, recruited mainly among the lower 
class inhabitants of towns outside of Arabia proper, earning 
their ten medjidehs (about eight dollars) a month, spent 
those riches in riotous, unholy living when not on field duty. 
And every new number of al-Qiblah, the official bi-weekly, re- 
vealed fresh concessions to the spirit of unbelief which in the 
end, it was feared, might harm the pilgrimage, the principal 
source of the orthodox croakers’ revenue. Heedless of their 
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complaints and lamentations, his Majesty Husayn Ibn Aly 
persevered in his kingly way of reform, disciplining and 
training after creating his regular army, exercising his royal 
prerogatives, issuing his own postage stamps, coining by-and- 
by his own money and, perhaps, @ l’instar of Carlo Alberto, 
when modern Italy was in the making, striking medals which 
sinfully exhibit his image wreathed with the motto, “I wait 
for my star.” 


That star of suzerainty over an Arabian Empire undivided 
and entire, ascendant under infidel auspices, is also watched by 
other princes and princelings of Araby who, indulging their 
hereditary feuds, sympathize very little with the abstract con- 
cept of nationality. To win them over, the conviction of its 
excellence, born of more generally distributed boons than the 
preferment of any one of them, is an essential requisite. Com- 
mon detestation of Turkish rule prompted indeed the Amirs of 
the Yaman, Nejd, Iraq, Hadramaut, Kuweit and al-Hasa to 
enter at the beginning of the war into a compact with the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca for the sake of codperative fishing in 
the troubled waters, but turbulent elements like the Arab 
clans and their chiefs, whose one delight is sempiternal bick- 
ering, are not easily converted to obedience if nothing more 
substantial can be gained than unremunerative harmony. This 
may account for the refusal of the Sheikh Husayn, who com- 
manded at Rabagh, to respond to his newly incubated mon- 
arch’s call to arms. It certainly accounts for the Amir Mu- 
hammad Yahya of Sana obstructing the raids down the coast 
from Kumfidah to Hodaydah, undertaken in favor of the Al- 
lies by al-Idrisy, leading Sheikh of the ‘Asir tribes,—amenities 
similar to those that weakened the momentum of the rising 
against the Padishah fourteen years ago. And in Central 
Arabia nothing short of a miracle, to be wrought by an extra- 
skillful handling of their jealousies and enmities, will induce 
the Bani Rashid ard the Bant Sa‘ud permanently to abide by 
the truce concluded in their joint hatred of the Turks. 

None the less, as if inspired by the dynastic rise of the 
House of Savoy, the self-appointed king of the House of 
Qatada persists, unconsciously imitating Victor Emmanuel II, 
Carlo Alberto’s son, who is said after his defeat at Novara to 
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have pointed his sword toward the Austrian lines with the 
exclamation, “And yet, we don’t give up!” He seems de- 
termined that, under the aegis of the Entente or otherwise, a 
federation of the Arabian lands shall be,—with him at the 
helm. And rumor affirms that his ambition will not stop there. 
Worldly dominion can be improved upon by having its tenure 
assured through spiritual authority. We refer to the question 
of the Khalifate. If the Grand Sherif Husayn Ibn Aly suc- 
ceeds in welding what once constituted the Ottoman Sultan’s 
Arabian estate together with the independent and semi-inde- 
pendent territories, inhabited by peoples of Arabic kinship, 
into a mighty realm, Muhammadan to the core, why not arro- 
gate the Khalifal office as well? Steering in that direction and 
throwing a sop to the hyper-orthodox, whose qualms about 
his pacts with infidels and the introduction of infidel abomi- 
nations took a decidedly embarrassing form, he has tripled 
the salaries attached to religious functions, namely, the re- 
muneration of the muezzins, the summoners to prayer, the 
readers of the Quran, the assistants and servants regularly 
employed in the mosques. This policy, while it counterbalances 
his modernist tendencies, strengthens the theocratic founda- 
tion of his kingdom, the cornerstone—inshallah!—of an 
Islamic Empire that will stand until the Hour.- 

Being a Qurayshite of the Prophet’s progeny, Husayn Ibn 
Aly has a better right to the Khalifate than any Othmanly. 
In fact, his ancestor Qatada himself laid claim to it, taking 
his cue in that respect from Abu‘l-Futuh, a still earlier Amir 
of Mecca, as the eminent historian Ibn Khaldin tells us. The 
title derived from Sultan Salim the First’s transaction with 
Mutawakkil, the last Abbasid Khalif, was never universally 
and implicitly recognized, notwithstanding all attempts to 
bolster it up. The most recent of these, the tampering with 
al-Bukhary’s authentic traditions, at the order of Sultan 
Abd’al-Hamid II, excited so much disapprobation that the 
falsified text had to be withdrawn from circulation. Though 
for reasons of expediency the Ottoman Khalifate was toler- 
ated by the majority of the Sunnites, Morocco would have 
none of it, nor would the Moslemin of Bokhara, Samarkand 
and China. Those of Central and East Africa were at the 
best only lukewarm in their acquiescence. As regards the 
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Arabs, whom Abd‘al-Hamid tried to make the pivot of his pan- 
Islamic scheme, they remained recalcitrant to his advances, 
their religious scruples, based on tradition, being intensified 
by racial aversion,—in politics as in chemistry some combi- 
nations being absolutely impossible. And the virtual abdication 
of the Grand Signiors at Stambool in favor of the Young 
Turks, represented by the Committee of Union and Progress, 
scarcely tended to increase their Arabian subjects’ problem- 
atic loyalty to them in any capacity. 

Before the eventful course of the war necessitated a re- 
shuffling of the cards in the Near East, the Arabian nation- 
alist party had already proposed to incorporate Mecca and 
Medina into a sort of Islamic Papal State as an appanage to 
the Grand Sherifate, whose incumbent was to become the 
commander of all true believers in matters pertaining to the 
faith, with that comparatively modest domain for temporal 
disport. The interested European Powers nursed their own 
plans with respect to the Khalifate in the contingency that the 
reigning member of the house of Othman should be shorn of 
it and the prestige it confers. We heard even of combina- 
tions which introduced candidates who were neither natives 
of the Arabian fatherland nor belonged to the Quraysh, the 
tribe of tribes, any more than the Khalif on the Golden Horn. 
Great Britain, animated by the natural desire to draw her 
Moslemin’s shrines of holiness and pilgrimage within her 
sphere of influence, devised one of those alternatives. The 
necessities of her sway over nearly 100,000,000 adherents of 
the Prophet’s creed, who constitute one-fourth of the entire 
population of the British Empire, which counts three of them 
against every two inhabitants of the United Kingdom itself, 
urged her in her endeavor for a paramount position in their 
holy land. She sought to stock her quiver with an extra ar- 
row by the revival of an Egyptian protectorate under her 
control, as a sequel to the revival of an Egyptian Sultanate 
when, in December, 1914, the Khedive Abbas Hilmy was de- 
posed and replaced by his uncle Husayn Kamil, whose death 
in October, 1917, left the succession to Fu‘ad, another son of 
the Khedive Ismail. 


French statesmen advocated the candidacy of Mauly 
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Yustf, Sultan of Morocco, one of the true blood, while Rus- 
sian diplomacy under the old régime played a winking game 
with Habib Ullah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, recently as- 
sassinated and the only Moslim potentate of consequence, 
barring the Sultan of Turkey, who met the requirement of 
independence—such as it was!—insisted upon for the Khalif 
by not a few of the most distinguished doctors of Muham- 
madan law. Russia is now out of the race; France and Britain 
reached an agreement in their Near Eastern policies that up- 
held the claims to temporal and spiritual supremacy of the 
Grand Sherif Husayn Ibn Aly, conditional upon his good be- 
havior. This agreement was concluded when Russia’s collapse 
automatically caused her forfeiture of the advantages secured 
by the trianguluar compact which, against her prospective 
Transcaucasian and Armenian annexations, apportioned to 
France the greater part of Syria, including the vilayet of 
Adana, with the control over the ports of Hayfa and Acre re- 
served to Great Britain, in addition to the latter’s protectorate 
over Mesopotamia. Gradually the plans for a partition of the 
Near East assumed, however, other and more ambitious, 
though nebulous forms. Transcending its geographical 
boundaries, Syria is now tentatively described by writers who 
draw their inspiration from the Quay d’Orsay, as consisting 
of the vilayets of Surya (Syria proper) with Damascus for 
its capital, Bayrit, Aleppo, Adana and Mosul, besides the 
sanjaq of Zor, the liwas of the Lebanon and al-Quds, “the 
Holy,” or Jerusalem and environs,—all to be united into a 
federation of autonomous states under French protection, 
which indicates a new departure since Mr. G. N. Barnes, labor 
member of the British War Cabinet, announced in November 
last that the Allies were committed to a free Arabian state 
with Aleppo for its capital. 

Meanwhile the Peace Conference began its work and al- 
lotted two delegates to the Hejaz as a sovereign belligerent 
power on an equal footing with f. i. Rumania. Notwithstand- 
ing the honor thus openly confered, its royal chief, Husayn 
Ibn Aly, evinced an inclination to kick against the pricks, as 
denoted by the declarations and protestations emanating from 
his son, Faysal, who represents him at Paris. Despite the 
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doubtless soothing influence of his British mentor, Colonel 
Lawrence, that Arabian prince clings apparently with might 
and main to the idea of self-determination. Nothing will 
satisfy him but an abolutely independent Arabia, extending 
from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, grouping Syria, Upper 
and Lower Mesopotamia, the Yaman and the Nejd around 
the Hejaz as its pith and kernel, with America for its aid and 
support. More provoking yet, he divulged as a true enfant 
terrible the existence of a secret treaty concluded by the British 
Government with his father, which, apportioning Surya to the 
Hejaz with himself lording it at Damascus—already occupied 
by Arab troops—infringes upon the stipulations of the Sykes- 
Picot agreement between Britain and France to safeguard 
their respective interests when it comes to a final apportion- 
ment of Turkey in Asia—if final it can be! Enough, however, 
to explain the growing insistence of the British delegates to 
keep the Ottoman Sultan at Constatinople, divested of his 
actual worldly power but still the spiritual head of Islam, that 
is, in name, and with the Egyptian alternative ready for op- 
portune application. Although mistrustful of the argument 
that the great majority of Moslemin press, or even prefer, this 
arrangement, the impartial observer would certainly hail the 
continued possession of Constantinople by the Turks as a 
better guarantee of peace than the city’s consignation to a 
mandatory whose selection and subsequent control could not 
fail to unchain new jealousies and rivalries. 

Apropos of the pitfalls incident to dispositions which 
touch the transformation of Islam pari passu with the evolu- 
tion of Arabian nationality, a remark of Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje bears repetition, that the idea of a Khalifate of 
the Sherifs of Mecca, ventillated by European writers, has 
never been broached in the Moslim world,—except by some 
of those Sherifs themselves. With the Wahhabites as a very 
uncertain factor in any compromise, there are also the Shi‘ites 
to be considered. And we should not forget, even if we dis- 
regard the insistence of those dissenters on the divine char- 
acter of their Imam and discard the mythical Mahdy of the 
Imamyahs with several aspirants in the Qatada family among 
the Sunnites, that the spiritual leadership is liable to be con- 
tested by other Alids, for it belongs on the same grounds to 
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a host of descendants of the Prophet on the distaff side. As 
heirs of the glorious Aly, fourth Khalif and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, they can prefer titles just as valid and exclusive 
since the latter himself did not leave any male issue, his sons 
having died in infancy, whence his irreverent nickname al- 
abtar, the bob-tailed, though more poetically inclined sympa- 
thizers with his deficiency in this respect, notwithstanding his 
many matrimonial ventures, compared him to a palm-tree 
which, scant of foliage and barren of fruit, dwells alone in the 
wide plain of eternity. In case of the Grand Sherif-King 
establishing his political predominance with or without the 
Khalifal dignity thrown in, provision must likewise be made 
for Muhammad Yahya Ibn Hamid ad-Din, the next prominent 
in a crowd of Arabs of high lineage, who enjoys the distinction 
of being a scion of the house that reigned in the Yaman up to 
1871 and of having instigated the revolt which gave the 
seventh Turkish army-corps such hard nuts to crack in and 
around Sana. 

It appears not likely that the moot point of who shall 
ascend the throne of the yearned-for Arabian Empire or, to 
keep pace with the democratic tendencies of the times, who 
shall become president of the United States of Arabia, and 
who, in addition or as a separate trust, shall“ succeed to the 
Prophet’s vicarate if, after all, the Othmanly Khalifate suc- 
cumbs and an Egyptian Khalifate miscarries, can be settled to 
the satisfaction of so many claimants except by patient en- 
deavor on lines staked out by the fine fleur of Arabian intel- 
lect. Nothing can be won by forcing the solution of such a 
thorny problem on principles of western convenience unac- 
ceptable to the eastern minds concerned, and much can be left 
to the work of amalgamation and consolidation which, initiated 
by the Arabian intellectuals who guide the great Arabian 
movement, promises so well for the progressive development 
of the relations between the East and the West. With respect 
to the Sherif Faysal’s undiplomatic outbursts, the Arab pro- 
verb holds good—that when the river is heard, it is carrying 
water. And following up our parallel with Italy’s struggle 
for unity, we may conclude by saying of its Arabian counter- 
part, in the words of Cavour’s self-gratulation on his death- 
bed, /a cosa va,—the thing is under way. 














Rossetti Studies: The Lyric 


ALBERT EpMUND TROMBLY 
University of Texas 


“Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost bough, 
A-top on the topmost twig,—which the pluckers forgot somehow, 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it till now.” 


It was perhaps impossible for the nineteenth century, 
which thought it had found the Absolute in science, that 
proved to be a half-god, to judge or appreciate Rossetti, the 
dreamer who could live full as satisfactorily whether the sun 
went round the earth or the earth round the sun. Today 
we realize that the Absolute is still at large, and we can see 
that the man, whom his contemporaries called an anachron- 
ism, was really a priest of the one god which can satisfy the 
aspirations of man—lIdealism. 

To his fellows intellectual meant scientific, and so they 
called him sensuous. A voluptuary he surely was; but so are 
all artists and mystics, even the ascetic to whom his very 
asceticism is a source of voluptuous pleasure. Yet Rossetti 
was not merely sensuous, and we shall see, if we have not 
already seen, that he was one of the most thoughtful of our 
lyric poets. 

In imaginative power, technical skill, and perfect articu- 
lation of a basic inspiration, he never surpassed in his later 
work what he had achieved in The Blessed Damosel. His 
added years gave him a more profound sense of the pathetic, 
a more searching analysis of moods, a greater wealth and 
depth of feeling; but the beginnings of all these qualities were 
already apparent in the product of his youth. What a beauti- 
ful dream is this of the maiden in heaven praying that her 
earthly lover may join her, and that there in God’s sight their 
love, their earthly love, may be made eternal! And it is this 
very quality of earthliness which gives the poem its sympa- 
thetic and appealing note. Love, like Art and all other forms 
of religion, is selfish, and what the lovers desire is, not a new 


* This is the second in a series of Rossetti studies. The first, entitled Crafts- 
manship, was published in the July QuarTex.y. 
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and spiritual existence, but an eternity of the love which 
they had known on earth. The maiden in heaven is stiil 
clothed in the beautiful body which her lover had known and 
loved. 

“And still she bowed herself and stooped 

Out of the circling charm; 

Until her bosom must have made 

The bar she leaned on warm.” 
What a perfect mingling is this of the Pagan body and the 
Christian soul, of the earthly and heavenly Aphrodite, of 
Francesca and Beatrice! And to the poet, the lover, could 
any creed be more satisfying? Love to Rossetti was the 
summum bonum, the Absolute, 


“The ultimate outpost of eternity,” 


and he recognized no creed but this. To love woman, or art, 
or earth, was to love God himself. 


“Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God.” 


The Portrait has a distinct kinship with The Blessed 
Damosel; but in the former it is the lover on earth who, gaz- 
ing on the portrait which he had painted of his beloved, 
grieves for her who is now in heaven. There is about the 
poem a contemplative melancholy, as though the lover were 
sorrowing for one long since gone, and a music as of a requiem 
or far-away bells. What sad resignation, what keen and 
vain longing, what “perfect grief” in the closing stanza! 

How strangely and sadly prophetic these poems appear to 
be! Written in his youth, they would seem to belong rather 
to the lonely years of his later life, when the poet and painter, 
mourning for the woman whom he had loved and lost, might 


say : 


“This is her picture as she was: 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 

As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 

I gaze until she seems to stir,— 
Until mine eyes almost aver 

That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart: 
And yet the earth is over her.” 
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Rossetti Stupies: THe Lyric 343 

Not only is Rossetti thoughtful, but in some of his work 
he deals frankly with questions like those of life and death. 
He does not, in the manner of the metaphysician, postulate 
a hypothesis and then carry it out to a logical conclusion; but 
he does present a problem in such a way as to make us know 
what he has been thinking and to suggest new possible ave- 
nues for our own thought. In The Card Dealer we learn that 
what we know as life and death are both but phases of a 
larger activity, a larger life; and the Card Dealer, in whom 
we recognize Fate, deals impassively the cards which mean 
life or death for us. Perhaps, after all, the life and death of 
the individual are only kindred activities of the great Oversoul. 

The poem is terse and compact, and wrought of such 
beauty and imagination as this: 


“Could you not drink her gaze like wine? 
Yet though its splendor swoon 

Into the silence languidly 

As a tune into a tune, 

Those eyes unravel the coiled night 
And know the stars at noon.” 


And there is a note of true magic in: 


“We play together, she and we, 
Within a vain strange land.” 


There is not merely imaginative suggestiveness in The 
Sea-Limits, but a core of solid thought. 


“Consider the sea’s listless chime: 
Time’s self it is, made audible, 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell.” 


As one might gather from the beach a shell and catch in 
its conch an echo of the sea’s roar, so, if one could listen at 
the earth’s shell, one would hear in the voices of wood, sea, 
and men kindred expressions of the instinct to be. Man is no 
more a phase of life than are tree and wave. 


“Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 

The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 
And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each.” 
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Rossetti seems to have been forever fluctuating between 
an emotionalism which looked to a life after death, and a 
sound practical. sense which looked fact and truth full in the 
face, knew them for what they were, and realized that all we 
know actually is that this life is, and that it is because we 
sense that it is. Beliei—for we have no knowledge of it— 
in a life other than this, in a better, a compensating life is 
the creed of those dissatisfied with the present life; and in 
this belief Rossetti often indulged; but in his saner, his in- 
tellectual moments, he looks not at but through hope, and sees 
man as a helpless mote momentarily expressing a grain of that 
activity which we call life. Nowhere has he more beautifully, 
clearly, forcibly, and completely enunciated this than in his 
matchless Cloud Confines; and that the poem has never been 
more popular is a sad commentary ori the taste and intelligence 
of lovers of poetry. Who that has read such lines as these 
can ever forget them? 


“War that shatters her slain, 
And peace that grinds them as grain.” 


And if any verses whatsoever are worthy of remembrance or 
can be said to be inspired or to contain solid lyrical thought, 
what of these? - 


“What of the heart of love 

That bleeds in thy breast, O Man?— 
Thy kisses snatched ‘neath the ban 
Of fangs that mock them above; 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 

Thy hope that a breath dispels, 

Thy bitter forlorn farewells 

And the empty echoes thereof ?— 


Still we say as we go,— 
‘Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’ 


The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with all its wings; 

And oh! the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly. 





——w 











Rossetti Stupies: THE Lyric 


Our past is clean forgot, 

Our present is and is not, 

Our future’s a sealed seed plot, 
And what betwixt them are we?— 


We who say as we go,— 
‘Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’” 


Such, I think, was Rossetti’s creed; and it would be well to 
remember that man’s belief in life after death may mean to 
the artist potential poetic material rather than actual convic- 
tion. Even broken-down creeds may not be devoid of beauty. 

These three poems, The Card Dealer, The Sea Limits, and 
Cloud Confines, I have chosen to speak of because they are 
among the finest of Rossetti’s lyrics, and more particularly 
because their fundamental brainwork is thought, not emotion. 
That the thought has been emotionally fused and wrought goes 
without saying ; else we would not have the perfect poems that 
these are. Yet, it is not in such performances alone, or even 
primarily, that his claim, and it is a very large one, to intel- 
lectuality lies, but also and rather in the analysis and portrayal 
of moods, a topic which I shall consider in speaking of his 
fundamental brainwork. 

Nothing could be more nearly true to spiritual experience 
thin such an emotion as that of which Sudden Light is fash- 
ioned. From the eyes of how many a lover has some veil 
fallen, when at a swallow’s soar his beloved’s “neck turned 
so!” And to one so suddenly, so subtly, so convincingly made 
aware of a former existence and a former love, what can there 
be but a questioning of the future? 


“Has this been thus before? 

And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 

Still with our lives our loves restore 

In death’s despite, 

And day and night yield one delight once more?” 


In the hedonistic enjoyment of the moment comes the 
melancholy truth that life, whether it be of joy or of sorrow, 
is passing away; and even in love there must be that stoicism 
which can put by love when its hour has past. It is this sense 
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of the imminence of sorrow in pleasure which makes A Little 
While one of the most poignant of Rossetti’s lyrics. 


“Not yet the end: be our lips dumb 

In smiles a little season yet: 

I'll tell thee when the end is come, 

How we may best forget.” 
Yet even though a man speak in that timeless and immortal 
tongue, fools will still label him “minor,” “victorian,” and 
“anachronistic !” 

Here is a “landscape,” presented within the narrow com- 
pass of two lines, which the greatest masters of perspective 
and color might envy, and the like of which they have per- 
haps never achieved: 


“Tonight this sunset spreads two golden wings 
Cleaving the western sky.” 


Have you ever seen those wings? If not, you cannot now 
appreciate the sweep of the poet’s wings. As one reads Sunset 
Wings, one feels and hears and sees the “winnowings of 
birds,” the day’s last hour dying “in rings of strenuous flight,” 
the sway of “homeward pinions,” “the clouds of starlings . . . 
clamorous like mill-waters at wild play,” the “wrangling rout” 
in the trees, the “whirr within,” and the “one great puff of 
wings” with which “the swarm heaves away.” Then the 
mind turning back, sees, through a heart full of sad yearn- 
ing, in the flight of those rooks a commentary on human hope. 
What justness of observation, what preciseness of color, what 
splendor of word-music in a masterpiece like this! And in 
the closing stanzas what supreme cry of regret, what choking 
tears for all that beauty which allures the heart, but which, 
alas, is so short-lived! 


“And now the mustering rooks innumerable 
Together sail and soar, 
While for the day’s death, like a tolling knell, 
Unto the heart they seem to cry, Farewell, 
No more, farewell, no more! 


Is Hope not plumed, as ’twere a fiery dart? 
And oh! thou dying day, 

Even as thou goest must she too depart, 
As sorrow fold such pinions on the heart 
As will not fly away?” 
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The sonnets for pictures are a unique performance; and it 
is interesting to note that the best of them, with but one or 
two exceptions, are those written for Rossetti’s own pictures. 
It would seem that the initial inspiration had neither been ful- 
filled nor exhausted by the painting, and the poem must be 
written before the creative impulse could be satisfied. And it 
is quite evident, if we look to such sonnets as Mary's Girlhood, 
Mary Magdalen, or Saint Luke the Painter, that the painting 
had in nowise spoilt the chance for the poem, for such sonnets 
are not merely actively inspired, they are among the poet’s 
best. 


Mary's Girlhood is inherent with homely virtue, benignity, 
peace of mind, and calm piety; and in the sestette each new 
verse adds to the increasing quality of silence and awe, till in. 
the last line we reach a perfect calm prophetic of a great 
strange dawn. These verses call to mind the sweet simple 
beauty of another of Rossetti’s paintings, Ecce Ancilla Domini. 


“So held she through her girlhood; as it were 
An angel-waterel lily, that near God 

Grows and is quite. Till one day at home 
She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all,—yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed; 
Because the fullness of the time was come.” 


Materia! facts are not in themselves of the essential stuff of 
poetry; and yet there is no reason why they must remain 
foreign to it. They are potential raw material—the crude ore 
from which the poet must extract the pure gold before he 
can hope to utilize it in the jewel which he has dreamed. No 
one better than Rossetti could fuse facts into poetry; and in 
Saint Luke the Painter the history of painting is remarkably 
sketched ; the early period when painting became God’s priest, 
after having discovered 


“How sky-breadth and field-silence and this day 
Are symbols also in some deeper way ;” 


the middle period when 


“her toil began to irk, 
And she sought talismans, and turned in vain 
To soulless self-reflections of man’s skill;” 
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and the “twilight” period, that period into which Rossetti 
himself was trying to instill life, that period in which 


“she might still 
Kneel in the latter grass to pray again, 
Ere the night cometh and she may not work.” 


In both Mary Magdalene and Found Rossetti displays, as 
so often elsewhere, a profound insight into the soul of woman. 
And it is surprising what a thorough, vital, and searching 
picture has been compacted within so small a compass. Mary 
Magdalene is a magnificent study of the suddenness and com- 
pleteness with which a woman may be carried away by re- 
ligious fanaticism. Before her lover is quite aware of the 
change which the sight of Christ has wrought in her, and 
while he is still pressing her with words of hot passion, she 
has gone from him: 

“Oh loose me! Seest thou not my Bridegroom’s face 
That draws me to him? For his feet my kiss, 
My hair, my tears he craves today;—and oh! 
What words can tell what other day and place 


Shall see me clasp those blood-stained feet of his? 
He needs me, calls me, loves me: let me go!” 


Found pictures the love of woman turned to hate. Of all 
Rossetti’s pictures with which I am acquainted, none haunts 
me with anything like the insistence that does a study of a 
head for Found. In that face are concentrated as one could 
see them only in a living face, agony, hatred, and despair. It 
is the same moment of love become violent hate which the 
poet has so incomparably caught: 


“she cries in her locked heart,— 
‘Leave me—I do not know you—go away!” 


Of sonnets for pictures not his own, the most notable is 
that for the Venetian pastoral of Giorgione. Therein has 
entered the splendor of the summer day—the warmth, the ver- 
dure, the water, the clear blue sky. The sobbing of the viol- 
strings hushes the flute-player; she lowers the flute from her 
lips; her gaze is set; and her rapt soul reaches into the In- 
finite. Into this gathering of pleasure-seekers, and out of 
their very pleasure, steals the sense of the transitoriness of 
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joy; and lost in her momentary ecstasy this woman hears, not 
the sound of the viol, but the music of the spheres. 


“Say nothing now unto her lest she weep 
Nor name this ever. Be it as it was,— 
Life touching lips with Immortality.” 


Among others of the sonnets, not included in The House 
of Life, there are several which give new or added glimpses 
into the personality of the man and poet. There is the large 
and virile On the Refusal of Aid Between the Nations be- 
cause it has lost its sense of family unity and is parcelled 
out in men; and the upbraiding is the more surprising as com- 
ing from so individualistic a man.. But he was a leader of 
men; and it may be that the leaders are sometimes, not of, 
but apart from, the crowd. It was only rarely that Rossetti 
expressed himself on political questions; but in his art was 
he not always individualist and yet a leader? Untimely Lost 
is interesting as expressing, at the same time, both hope and 
doubt of an existence after death. 


“A mist has risen: we see the youth no more: 
Does he see on and strive on? And may we 
Late-tottering worldworn hence, find his to be 
The young strong hand which helps us up the shore? 
Or, echoing the No More with Nevermore, 

Must night be ours and his? We hope: and he?” 


Of the sonnets on the English poets, that on Blake, which is 
perhaps the best, shows Rossetti’s interest in, and understand- 
ing of, a poet then scarcely recognized or known. Spring 
is a delightful picture; full of a love for the sheer beauty of 
the out-of-doors. That one should be happy at the approach 
of spring is natural enough; but that such joy should be ex- 
pressed in terms of woman’s love is peculiar to Rossetti. 
“Yet here the cuckoo and the cuckoo-flower 


Plight to the heart Spring’s perfect imminent hour 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your dear one’s hand.” 








Reconstruction and Education in South Carolina 


Epcar W. KnicHut 


University of North Carolina 


Prior to the Civil War South Carolina failed to establish 
a system of public schools commensurate with its needs and 
resources, nor did the plan that was adopted meet the ex- 
pectation of its creators. That plan, however, was the result 
of a rather significant agitation for public education during 
the first decade of the nineteenth century and was set up under 
a law enacted in 1811.1. The act passed the senate without a 
roll call and the house by a vote of 72 to 15, and seems to have 
been designed as the initial movement towards a school sys- 
tem for furnishing elementary instruction to all the children 
of the state. It not only remained the legal basis of the only 
public school plan attempted in South Carolina before the 
Civil War but, with the exception of a supplementary act of 
1835, constituted the principal ante-bellum legislation for pub- 
lic schools in that state. 

The act provided for the legislative appointment, once 
every three years, of a board of school commissigners for each 
election district. These officers were charged with the duties 
of establishing schools in each district; of examining, ap- 
pointing (with the aid of local trustees), and removing teach- 
ers; and of the general supervision and direction of all “free 
school” interests in their districts. For the support of schools 
every election district was to receive annually the sum of 
$300 for each representative in the legislature. The schools 
were to be open and free to all the children of the state; but 
if more children should apply for admission than could be 
accommodated, preference should be given to poor orphans and 
the children of indigent parents. This provision proved to be 
the chief defect of the plan; and although the original pur- 
pose of the law and the system which it created was to fur- 
nish a substantial English education to all the children of the 
state, the plan came early to be regarded merely for the poor 


+Acts of 1811, pp. 27-31. 
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and continued to be so regarded throughout the ante-bellum 
period. 

Under this plan, however, a not inconsiderable effort for 
public school education was made in South Carolina before 
1860. The sum of $37,000 was annually appropriated by the 
legislature for free school support from 1811 to 1852. From 
1852 to 1857, inclusive, the sum of $74,000 was annually ap- 
propriated. The sum of $75,000 was appropriated in 1858 and 
the same amount in 1859, and $74,400 in 1860.2. The plan of 
distributing these appropriations, on the basis of representa- 
tion in the popular branch of the legislature, was not equitable 
but it was believed to “approximate equality”; and as late 
as 1860 the legislative committee on education recommended 
that the plan should continue.* The system was chargeable 
“with gross and serious defects,” but “considered as a scheme 
for the benefit of the poor and needy, it has just as certainly 
rescued thousands from the doom of hopeless ignorance, and 
been the first step in the ascent of others to honors, use- 
fulness, and fame.’’4 

The plan continued to operate until the war. In 1860 
report showed 1,270 schools with 1,294 teachers and 18,915 
pupils in attendance. Between that date, however, and the 
beginning of the congressional plan of reconstruction in 1867 
practically no work of a public educational nature was under- 
taken. 

March 21, 1867, marks the beginning in South Carolina 
of the so-called military or congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion. At this time Major General Sickles assumed command 
of the Second Military District of the Southern States, com- 
posed of North Carolina and South Carolina. On September 
5, Sickles was succeeded by Major General E. R. Canby, 
who ordered the election of delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention. The results of the election, which was held No- 
vember 19 and 20, were 130 whites and 68,876 blacks for, 
and 2,801 whites against, the convention. The delegates met 
in Charleston January 14, 1868, for the purpose of framing 
a constitution and a civil government in accordance with the 








* Knight, The Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the South, p. 62. 
* Reports and Resolutions of 1860, pp. 4 


0, 41. 
*The Free School System of South Carolina. Columbia, 1856. 
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provision of the reconstruction acts of Congress. Of the 124 
delegates forty-eight were white and seventy-six were negroes ; 
and of the entire delegation the radicals numbered 120. Of 
the white delegation twenty-three were native South Caro- 
linians, seven came from Massachusetts, three from North 
Carolina, two from England, and one each from Georgia, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Prussia, Denmark; and there was one 
whose former residence was unknown. The negro repre- 
sentation showed fifty-nine native South Carolinians, two 
from Pennsylvania, two from Massachuetts, six whose 
former residence was unknown, and one each from Michigan, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Ohio, North Carolina, Virginia, and Dutch 
Guiana. Twenty-three of the entire white delegation paid 
no taxes whatever, and of the total taxation paid by the re- 
maining twenty-five white delegates, which was $761.62, one 
of the conservative members paid $508.85. The total taxes 
paid by the radical members amounted to $359.70, an aver- 
age of less than $3.00 each. No taxes were paid by fifty-nine 
of the negro members. The total taxes paid by the entire 
negro delegation were $117.93, and of this amount one man 
from Charleston paid $85.35.° 

Governor Orr appeared before the convention soon after 
it assembled and addressed it. He was especially concerned 
about securing from the body “a liberal, just, and wise con- 
stitution. If such a constitution is adopted, harmony, good 
feeling and prosperity will prevail. If, however, extreme 
views and measures are engrafted upon that instrument, it 
will increase the interest which now exists between the two 
races, and force the whites of the state, who have the means 
to do so, to leave its borders and seek other communities. It 
will produce discontent and disquiet everywhere, and confi- 
dence, trade and enterprise will all be paralyzed. As re- 
sponsible duties are, therefore, devolved upon you as were 
ever devolved upon a similar body of men in any state; the 
interest and prosperity of South Carolina depend not only 
upon law and good constitution, but upon the kind relations 
which are to be established between the two races.” 

The recommendations of the governor were many and 


5 Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, pp. 78, 79. 
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suggestive, dealing with the elective franchise, homestead law, 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, taxation, and educa- 
tion, as well as many other subjects. Concerning education 
Governor Orr said: 


Education is now the great desideratum of all the colored people 
of South Carolina. For obvious reasons it was the policy of the 
state, previous to emancipation, to exclude the slave population from 
the benefits and advantages of education. I will not discuss these 
reasons. But the relations of that population are now materially 
changed. Hence it is of the utmost importance that the largest in- 
telligence possible be communicated to the class. Men of intelligence 
have many more opportunities through their reading and observation, 
for learning and appreciating the moral law and its requirements. 
Profound ignorance almost universally couples with it crime and 
vice. Hence, the education of the black population—and, I am sorry 
to say, of many of the white population of the state—should com- 
mand the earnest attention of this body. 

In providing for it, I beg to guard you against attempting to levy 
taxes exclusively upon property. There is no taxation which is so 
universal, just and equitable as that upon the person or poll, for 
educational purposes, since all are interested in having an intelligent 
and virtuous population. 


In urging favorable consideration of the importance of 
removing disabilities from all the white population of the 
state, he said: 


This brings me to say that in South Carolina, at least, there is no 
reason why any man, white or colored, should be excluded from the 
privilege of voting or holding office. You are aware that the dis- 
franchisement in the reconstruction acts of Congress, excludes the 
intelligence and wealth of the state. In one of the districts of the 
state, I know that the colored people waited upon certain gentlemen 
and requested them to become candidates for the convention, but they 
were constrained to decline because they were disfranchised. This is 
an illustration of the condition of affairs which exists in all the dis- 
tricts of South Carolina—the most intelligent men being excluded. 
In starting a new government all of the intelligence and experience 
should not be ignored. The state cannot afford to give it up. She 
is entitled to the counsel of such men and their services... .. In 
conclusion, I desire you to adopt a liberal and wise constitution that 
will dispel that distrust which unfortunately now prevails. 


The committee on education was named on January 20. 
Rev. F. L. Cardozo, a negro member from Charleston, who 
was very active in politics during reconstruction and who 
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finally became treasurer of the state, was chairman. To 
serve with him were J. K. Jillson, of Massachusetts, who had 
previously been in the employ of the Freedmen’s Bureau as 
a teacher and who later became Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of South Carolina, and two other white men and 
five negroes. The chairman presented the report of the com- 
mittee on February 3 and two days later it received its first 
reading. The report has sufficient historical interest to war- 
rant its reproduction here: 


Wuereas, we hold these statements as axioms: that education is 
knowledge; that knowledge is power; that knowledge rightly applied 
is the best and highest kind of power; that the general and universal 
diffusion of education and intelligence among the people is the surest 
guarantee of the enhancement, increase, purity and preservation of 
the great principles of republican liberty; therefore it shall be the 
duty of the general assemblies, in all future periods of this common- 
wealth, to establish, provide for, and perpetuate a liberal system of 
free public schools, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries and public schools, to encourage private 
and public institutions, rewards and immunities for the promotion of 
agriculture, arts, commerce, trades, manufactures, and natural history 
of the country, to countenance and inculcate the principles of human- 
ity and general benevolence, public and private charity, industry and 
economy, honesty and punctuality, sincerity, sobriety, and all social 
affections and generous sentiments among the people. 

Sec. 1. The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a 
state superintendent of education, who shall be elected by the qualified 
electors of the state in such manner as the legislature shall provide; 
his power, duties, terms of office and compensation shall be defined 
by the general assembly. 

Sec. 2. There shall be elected biennially, in each district or county 
by the qualified electors of each district or county, one school commis- 
sioner ; said commissioners to constitute a state board of education, of 
which the state superintendent shall, by virtue of his office, be chair- 
man; the powers, duties and compensation of the members of said 
board shall be determined by law. 

Sec. 3. The general assembly shall, as soon as practicable after 
the adoption of this constitution, provide for a liberal and uniform 
system of free public schools throughout the state, and shall also make 
provision for the division of the state into suitable school districts. 
There shall be kept open, at least six months in each year, one or more 
schools in each school district. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the general assembly to provide 
for the compulsory attendance, at either public or private schools, 
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of all children between the ages of six and sixteen years, not physi- 
cally or mentally disabled, for a term equivalent to twenty-four months. 

Sec. 5. The general assembly shall levy at each regular session af- 
ter the adoption of this constitution an annual tax on all taxable 
property throughout the state for the support of public schools, which 
tax shall be collected at the same time and by the same agents as 
the general state levy, and shall be paid into the treasury of the 
state. There shall be assessed on all taxable polls in the state an 
annual tax of one dollar on each poll, and the proceeds of each tax 
shall be applied solely to educational purposes. No other poll or capi- 
tation tax shall be levied in the state, nor shall the amount assessed 
on each poll exceed the limit given in this section. The school tax 
shall be distributed among the several school districts of the state 
in proportion to their respective population between the ages of five 
and twenty-one years. No religious sect or sects shall have exclusive 
right to, or control of any part of the school funds of the state, nor 
shall sectarian principles be taught in the public schools. 

Sec. 6. Within five years after the regular session of the general 
assembly, following the adoption of this constitution, it shall be the 
duty of the general assembly to provide for the establishment and 
support of a state normal school, which shall be open to all persons 
who may wish to become teachers. 

Sec. 7. Institutions for the benefit of all the insane, blind, and 
deaf and dumb, and such other benevolent institutions as the public 
good may require, shall be established and supported by the state, 
subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 8. Provisions shall be made by law, as soon as practicable, 
for the establishment and maintenance of a state reform school for 
juvenile offenders. 

Sec. 9. The respective districts or counties of the state shall make 
provisions, as may be determined by law, for all those inhabitants 
who, by reason of age and infirmity, or misfortunes, may have claim 
upon the sympathy and aid of society. 

Sec. 10. The general assembly shall provide for the maintenance of 
the State University, and as soon as practicable provide for the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural college, and shall appropriate the land 
donated to this state for the support of such a college, by act of Con- 
gress passed July 2, 1862, or the money or scrip, as the case may be, 
arising from the sale of said lands, or any lands which may hereafter 
be granted or appropriated for such purpose, for the support and 
maintenance of such college, and may make the same a branch of the 
State University, for instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
and the natural sciences connected therewith. 

Sec. 11. All the public schools, colleges, and universities of this 
state supported by the public funds shall be free and open to all the 
children and youths of the state, without regard to race or color. 

Sec. 12. The proceeds of all lands that have been, or hereafter 
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may be, granted by the United States to this state, and not otherwise 
appropriated by the state, and of all lands or other property given 
by individuals, or appropriated by the state for like purposes, and 
all estates of deceased persons who have died without leaving a will 
or heir, shall be securely invested and sacredly preserved as a state 
school fund, and the annual interest and income of said fund, to- 
gether with such other means as the general assembly may provide, 
shall be faithfully appropriated for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining free schools, and for no other purpose or use whatever. 


Consideration of the report began in earnest on March 3, 
when the first heated contest arose over the word “compulsory” 
in the fourth section. Nothing so well illustrates the charac- 
ter of the deliberations of the convention as the debate on this 
question, which was largely participated in by the negro mem- 
bers. The success of provisions for compulsory attendance in 
Germany, Switzerland, and the New England states, espe- 
cially Massachusetts, was cited as evidence that such a pro- 
vision would be immediately successful in South Carolina. 
Benjamin Byas, an eccentric and ridiculous negro member, 
vigorously opposed the section and urged that the word “com- 
pulsory” be stricken out. “If a father or mother have not 
interest enough in their children to provide for their educa- 
tion, let the consequences be on their own heads. When such 
parents are in their graves, their children will arise up and 
damn them. Let us have Republican form of government. 
A man should not be compelled to educate his children any 
more than he should be forced to direct them to heaven or to 
hell. Man is a free, moral agent, and should be left where 
God put him.” Another negro member, DeLarge by name, 
believed that the wrong doing of Massachusetts was “no 
reason why South Carolina should follow the example. ... . 
Anyone who reflects for a moment upon the conditions of 
the people of Massachusetts and those of South Carolina, 
will fully appreciate the great difference between them... . 
It is just as impossible to put such a section in practical opera- 
tion, as it would be for a man to fly to the moon.” B. O. Dun- 
can, a white delegate, asked if the supporters of the section 
proposed “to educate children at the point of the bayonet,” 
and was told by a negro member that “if necessary we may 
call out the militia to enforce the law.” 
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Opinion was divided on the subject of compulsory attend- 
ance, which soon became confused with the tenth section of 
the report providing for mixed schools. A negro member 
asked Cardozo, chairman of the committee, to explain the 
meaning of the “mixed school” section. Cardozo replied: 
“We only compel parents to send their children to some school, 
not that they shall send them with the colored children; we 
simply give those colored children who desire to go to white 
schools, the privilege to do so.” To this explanation another 
negro added: “It seems that the great difficulty in this section 
is in the fact that difficulty may arise between the two races 
in the same school, or that the whites will not send their chil- 
dren to the same schools with the colored children. What 


of that? . . . . If there be a hostile disposition among 
the whites, and unwillingness to send their children to school, 
the fault is their own, not ours. . . . If the whites ob- 


ject to it, let it be so. The consequences will rest with them- 
selves.” Another negro member objected to the provisions for 
compulsory attendance. South Carolina, he argued, was unlike 
the advanced northern states. “We have just been born to a 
new life, and we are not prepared . . . to enact or en- 
force any such law, or to incorporate it into the constitution. 
Millions of our people now upon the plantations can hardly 
get bread to satisfy their hunger and to sustain life. It is 
simply a matter of impossibility for us in the next one, two 
or even three years, to compel these people to send their chil- 
dren to school.” A white delegate cited the educational prac- 
tices of the early Spartans and the Hebrews, and then referred 
to the operation of the compulsory system in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts “where many little children tramp eight or ten 
miles to attend school, so earnest are they in their hearts to 
attain knowledge.” A negro member objected to the alleged 
youth of the state: “It has been said . . . that we have 
just been born. I wish to deny that and to inform the mem- 
ber that we are three years old. Having made such tremend- 
ous strides in three years, I think it highly necessary that some 
method should be adopted by which these three-year old chil- 
dren should, instead of running around molasses barrels or 
stealing cotton, be compelled to go to school. I noticed with 
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regret, on my way here this morning, some eighteen colored 
children standing before the door of the guardhouse of this 
city. If those little children were at school they could not 
have been arrested for stealing.” 

C. P. Leslie, of Barnwell, one of the four conservatives in 
the convention, made a heated speech against “our friends 
from Massachusetts.” Among other things he said: “Some 
people think they can come here and can make just such a 
constitution as they in their playful judgment may think proper. 
They think that a poor miserable South Carolinian can be 
taken up here and led just where they wish to take him. 

I appeal to the good sense of the delegates, to reflect that every 
time you undertake to force a people to do what you know 
they do not want to do, it can never be carried out. 

There is no use making a law unless you can enforce it; but 
if you undertake to go on with this wild business, I warn you 
of the consequences.” Cardozo’s reply to this was that the 
negro delegates could not be frightened by the “bugbear of 
the defeat of our constitution. I would simply say that I do 
not think there is a colored delegate but what knows that we 
have carried the constitution also.’””’ The chairman of the com- 
mittee on education was then asked how many native South 
Carolinians were on his committee, and he replied: “There is 
only one Massachusetts man on the committee.” He was 
pressed further and was asked if any South Carolinian voted 
for the section under discussion. Again an evasive answer: “I 
would say that one style of argument, of appealing to our 
fears, or cowardice, or our unmanliness, is scarcely worth 
noticing.” Later the term “cunning political demagogues” 
was used by him in referring to his opponents, and a war of 
words followed, accompanied by a most undignified scene.® 

Finally, however, the following provision was adopted as 
an amendment to the section under discussion: “That no law 
to that effect shall be passed until a system of public schools 
has been thoroughly and completely organized, and facilities 
afforded to all the inhabitants of the state for the free educa- 
tion of their children.” Section four then passed to its third 

reading. 


® Proceedings of the Convention, pp. 703, 704. 
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Section five, dealing with school support, likewise caused 
some trouble. The question at issue concerned a penalty for 
failure to pay the poll tax. There seemed little or no ob- 
jection to the application of the general capitation tax to edu- 
cational purposes, but some members believed that inability to 
vote should be the penalty for failure to pay that tax. This 
would guarantee the prompt payment of the major portion of 
the funds for school support. But most of the members of the 
convention were without property and so would be assessed 
only a capitation tax. Danger lurked at this point. After con- 
siderable discussion, the following amendment to the section 
passed by a vote of eighty-one to twenty-one: “Provided, that 
no person shall ever be deprived of the right of suffrage for 
the non-payment of the said tax.” The section then passed 
to its third reading. 

The other parts of the report passed rapidly to the third 
reading until section eleven, which provided that all the public 
schools should be “free and open to all the youth of the state, 
without regard to race or color,” was reached. By agreement 
this section was recommitted for further consideration, but 
the negro members immediately grew suspicious of the action. 
“The object of this motion is evidently to get rid of those two 
little words race or color,” exclaimed a delegate, in offering a 
motion to dispose of the section the following day. “I under- 
stand it all, and I ask the house not to allow it. There is no 
use in our backing down from these questions. We are laying 
the foundation of a new structure here, and the time has come 
when we shall have to meet things squarely, and we must meet 
them now or never. The day is coming when we must decide 
whether the two races shall live together or not, and I appeal 
to the gentlemen in this convention to sustain the motion I 
have made, so that this question can be brought up tomorrow 
and discussed.” Another member suggested that since there 
appeared to be some good reasons which “we do not want the 
public to know, I move that we go into secret session,” but 
this the rules did not allow. Benjamin Byas, who was fre- 
quently on the floor, asserted that the words “race or color” 
would remain in the section if “I am compelled to talk for 
three weeks.” The situation grew tense. One negro re- 
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flected on another negro’s “dignity as a gentleman,” to which 
language objection was immediately raised, but the chair ruled 
that the language used was “enigmatical.” 

Section twelve, which provided for a permanent public 
school fund was next considered. South Carolina was the only 
southern state which failed to establish such a fund before the 
war. There was but little discussion on this section which 
came rapidly to its third reading. On March 14 all of the 
articles on education, except the section dealing with mixed 
schools, were read the third time and passed. 

Section eleven emerged from the committee room sub- 
stantially unchanged. At no time was it the intention of the 
committee to expurgate the naughty “race or color” or to “back 
down from the sentiment uttered in the committee.” The de- 
bate on the subject was begun by B. O. Duncan, a white dele- 
gate from Newberry, who favored the congressional plan of re- 
construction. His argument was logical and carried some con- 
viction. As proof that opposition to the education of the col- 
ored people was rapidly dying out, he cited the measures taken 
by conventions, conferences, and religious meetings in the 
state for the purpose of providing educational facilities for the 
colored children. Mixed schools would not increase sympa- 
thy for, but opposition to, the education of the negro, he urged. 
Moreover, the result would be that the schools would be at- 
tended by the colored children only. A negro member in re- 
ply said: “I believe it will be admitted, that as far as liberality 
towards those who were plunged into the late rebellion is con- 
cerned, no member has shown more leniency and charity to 
those people than myself. I believe we should treat them as a 
magnanimous Christian people would treat former enemies. 
But when I find a delegate declaring that the principles for 
which we contend are erroneous, I feel compelled to raise my 
voice against it. While I desire to treat that class of people 
with all leniency and generosity compatible with our safety, 
I am not desirous of sacrificing a principle to gratify them or 
anybody else. If there is a place in the state where no dis- 
tinction should be made, or in this country, it should be in the 
schoolhouse, or in the church.” ae 

Chairman Cardozo concluded the debate. He expressed 
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surprise that a member of the convention or one who favored 
the congressional plan of reconstruction could oppose the sec- 
tion. “The whole measure of reconstruction is antagonistic 
to the wishes of the people of the state, and this section is a 
legitimate portion of that scheme. . . . The gentleman 
from Newberry said he was afraid we were taking a wrong 
course to remove those prejudices. The most natural method 
to effect this object would be to allow children, when five or 
six years of age, to mingle in school together and to associate 
generally. . . . We have not said that there shall be no 
separate schools. On the contrary, there may be separate 
schools, and I have no doubt there will be such in most of the 
districts. In Charleston, I am sure such will be the case. The 
colored pupils in my school would not like to go to a white 
school. Without flattery, I think I may say I have not seen 
as good a public school in Charleston as my own. We have as 
able a corps of teachers as any in the country. They have 
come from the north, adopted teaching as their profession, 
and they will not in point of efficiency, yield to any teachers 
in the state. 

“In sparsely settled country districts, where perhaps there 
are not more than twenty-five or thirty children, separate 
schools may be established; but for ten or fifteen white chil- 
dren to demand such a separation, would be absurd; and I 
hope the convention will give its consent to no such propo- 
sition.” This was the final word on the matter. The vote was 
taken, and ninety-eight members voted for the section and 
four against it.7 

The article on education was thus completed. The pre- 
amble, originally a part of the committee’s report, was elimi- 
nated. But for this and the changes already noted the article 
remained practically as it was introduced. 

The constitution was adopted by the people of the state 
April 14, 15, and 16, 1868. Of the 133,597 voters who had 
registered, more than 70,000 voted for the constitution, about 
27,000 voted against it, and more than 35,000 failed to vote. 
The fourteenth amendment was ratified in July and South 
Carolina was admitted to representation in Congress. For 


* Proceedings of the Convention, pp. 900, 901, 902. 
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the first time in the history of the state South Carolina had 
constitutional provisions for education. 

The legislature. met in special session July 6. The senate 
was composed of ten negroes and twenty-one whites; only six 
of the white members were conservatives. The house of rep- 
resentatives was composed of 124 members—forty-six whites 
and seventy-eight negroes. In this branch of the legislature 
there were only fourteen conservatives. On joint ballot the 
negroes numbered eighty-eight and the whites sixty-seven; 
and of the entire legislative body the radicals numbered 135 
and the conservatives only twenty. The entire legislature paid 
only $635.23 in taxes, and of this amount the conservatives 
paid $203.84. No taxes were paid by ninety-one of the radical 
members. 

A message from Governor Orr, who was retiring from 
office in a few days, was read to the assembly July 7.8 It urged, 
among other things, the immediate establishment of a sys- 
tem of free public schools in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the new constitution. Referring to the ante-bellum 
system of schools he said that the sums of money spent for 
educational purposes in South Carolina since 1811 “had 
placed it within reach of every orphan and child of indigent 
parents to acquire a substantial English education; and if any 
citizen has grown up in ignorance it has not been from any 
default on the part of the authorities of the state, but from 
the neglect of the parent or child.” He recommended the 
establishment of separate schools for the children of the two 
races, pronouncing the constitutional provision for mixed 
schools authority for making a most reckless experiment. That 
provision, he said, was not demanded by the negroes or whites, 
“and if submitted to their decision, the idea of mixed schools 
would have been overwhelmingly repudiated by both. 

In the new relation between the two races there already exist 
causes enough for bickering and controversy, and the prudence 
of grown people is taxed to its tension to prevent disagreeable 
antagonisms. No greater cruelty could be inflicted by legisla- 
tion upon parents of the children of the two races than that 


® Governor-elect Scott was not inaugurated until two days later. 
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which is contemplated by this objectionable feature of the 
constitution.”® 

Governor Scott’s message was read to the legislature 
July 9. Among his recommendations was the establishment 
of “at least two schools in each school district, when neces- 
sary, and that one of such schools shall be set apart and desig- 
nated as a school for colored children and the other for white 
children, the school fund to be distributed equally to each 
class in proportion to the number of children in each between 
the ages of six and sixteen years. I deem this separation of 
the two races in the public schools a matter of the greatest 
importance to all classes of our people.” Later he said: 
“Moreover, it is the declared design of the constitution that 
all classes of our people shall be educated, but not to provide 
for this separation of the two races will be to repel the masses 
of the whites from the educational training that they so much 
need, and virtually to give to our colored population the ex- 
clusive benefit of our public schools. Let us, therefore, recog- 
nize facts as they are and rely upon time and the elevating in- 
fluences of public education, to dispel any unjust prejudices 
that may exist among the two races of our fellow citizens.”!° 

The senate committee on education was named on July 8 
and consisted of J. K. Jillson and B. F. Whittemore, carpet- 
bagger; H. E. Hayne and W. B. Nash, negroes; and R. M. 
Sims, conservative. The house committee on education con- 
sisted of Reuben Tomlinson and Charles Kuh, radicals; John 
Wilson, conservative; and four negroes. The committees 
presented a report on August 11, accompanied by a bill pro- 
viding for a temporary educational organization. The bill 
passed its readings in regular order and was approved by the 
Governor on September 17. The act provided for a Superin- 
tendent of Education to be elected by popular vote and to serve 
for four years at an annual salary of $2,500 and traveling ex- 
penses. His duties were defined in a very general way. Pro- 
vision was also made for a school census, for county school 
officers, and for other features of a public school system. At 
the regular session this act was slightly amended, but with this 


® Journals of the Assembly, pp. 43, 44, 45. 
1 Ibid, pp. 61, 62. 
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exception little work of an educational character was under- 
taken at this time. 

It was at the-regular session, which began November 23, 
1869, that the first thorough-going school law was enacted 
under the new constitution. The bill was introduced in the 
senate on November 26, ordered immediately to its second 
reading, and later passed through both houses with no extra- 
ordinary debate, receiving the signature of the Governor on 
February 16, 1870. The provisions of this legislation and the 
operation of the school system during the remaining years of 
reconstruction must now be noted. 

(To BE CONCLUDED) 





























BOOK REVIEWS 


Pupiic EpucaTION IN THE Unitep States. A study and interpretation 
of American educational history. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, Pro- 
fessor of Education in Leland Stanford Junior University. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919—xiii, 517 pp. 

This work, prepared as an introductory textbook and deal- 
ing with the larger problems of present-day education in the 
light of their historical growth, is the product of a course 
given at Stanford during the past dozen years in which con- 
sideration is principally given to certain outstanding ques- 
tions in the organization and administration of public educa- 
tion in the United States as revealed by a study of its his- 
torical development. The book seeks to tell the story of ad- 
ministrative progress in public education in the United States 
rather than to trace and describe educational theories as they 
have appeared and disappeared. Such a plan is something of 
a distinct departure in the writing of educational history ; and 
this attempt has been quite remarkably successful, especially 
in view of the fact that a satisfactory study of public educa- 
tional effort is obviously difficult to relate in one volume. 

Here, as in his other writings, Professor Cubberley reveals 
his strong belief in the practical value of the history of edu- 
cation for the educational administrator and the teacher. He 
relates the subject to present-day problems in the light of re- 
cent educational practice and of those industrial, social, and 
political conditions which give public educational efforts 
their full meaning. The book shows very clearly how neces- 
sary it is that much of the history of education as it has hith- 
erto been presented should be reorganized and restated in the 
general direction here followed, before its place as an im- 
portant subject in the training of teachers is fully understood 
and appreciated. 

The organization appears unique, if not occasionally arbi- 
trary, though it would perhaps be difficult to suggest a better. 
The first three chapters contain discussions of the European 
background of education and of the establishment and devel- 
opment of education during the colonial and early national 
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periods. Four chapters are given to discussions of the philan- 
thropic, social, political, and economic influences which lent 
themselves “to awaken an educational consciousness,” and of 
the conflict for free state-supported and _ state-controlled 
schools and the effort to extend such a system by the establish- 
ment of high schools and universities. The general character 
of the schools established before the civil war is discussed in 
chapter VIII, while chapter IX describes the “New Ideas 
from Abroad,” including the inspiration and contribution of 
Pestalozzi and the spread of his influence in the United 
States. The reorganization of the elementary school, the rise 
of normal instruction and the introduction of ideas from Her- 
bartian sources are treated in chapter X. Other chapters deal 
with the educational and social influences of immigration and 
of the industrial revolution, with new educational concep- 
tions, with new directions of educational effort, and with a 
discussion of desirable educational reorganizations. The chap- 
ters on the “Character of the Schools Established,” on “New 
Ideas from Abroad,” on “The Reorganization of Elementary 
Education,” and on “New Modifying Forces” are among the 
best parts of the book. The final chapter on “Fundamental 
Principles and Problems” tells little if anything new, but states 
in an attractive manner certain of the commonplaces of 
American educational philosophy. 

The classification of the older states on the basis of school 
legislation “enacted before 1820” (p. 64) seems an unsatisfac- 
tory grouping and otherwise misleading. For example, is not 
the law of 1811 of South Carolina and the school plan set 
up under it sufficiently similar to the plan set up in Virginia 
by the law of 1818, to justify placing these two states in the 
same group? A study of the operation of the two plans re- 
veal many features strikingly similar in character. More- 
over, if the classification is based on legislation enacted in 
the states before 1820, is it not misleading to mention in 
such a classification school legislation enacted after that date? 
Otherwise the term “no-action group,” applied to certain states, 
scarcely gives the meaning which it is doubtless intended to 
give. Again, how can Kentucky, with its “first provision for 
aid for common schools in 1821,” and Tennessee, with its “first 
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school law in 1830” (p. 70), be properly considered in the 
grouping based on legislation enacted before 1820? And how 
on such a basis of classification can South Carolina, which 
enacted in 1811 practically the only public school legislation 
(with the exception of a supplementary act of 1835) passed 
in the state before 1860, be placed in the “no-action group” of 
states? A more careful study and analysis of the educational 
legislation in some of these states would have made the group- 
ing more nearly accurate and given it a less arbitrary appear- 
ance, and would have made chapter III on “Early National 
and State Attitudes” appear more nearly complete. 

Chapter VIII likewise contains some disappointments, es- 
pecially in the “brief digest of the important educational legis- 
lation enacted in the different [Southern] States” before 1861. 
Moreover, the digest form employed here seems unfortunate 
and misguiding and in several instances has lent itself to a 
high probability of error. Of South Carolina it is said: “First 
law, in 1811, created virtually a charity school for Charleston” 
(p. 248). Neither here nor in chapter III, referred to above, 
is any mention made of the school law of 1811 which looked 
to establishing free schools throughout the state. This act 
and the supplementary act of 1835 remained until the war 
practically the only legislation on the subject of free schools 
in South Carolina, and under this legislation nearly two million 
dollars of public funds were spent for schools during the 
ante-bellum period. This law was manifestly intended to pro- 
vide a substantial English education for all the children of the 
state, but the plan set up under it came early to be regarded 
as merely for the poor. The law and the plan operated for 
nearly fifty years, however, and is mentioned in all reputable 
treatments of South Carolina’s ante-bellum educational effort. 
Its omission here is, therefore, the more surprising. 


Of North Carolina it is said (p. 248): “System abolished 
by reconstruction government in 1865. Present system dates 
from 1868.” Reference is perhaps made by this first state- 
ment to the abolition of the office of state superintendent. This 
was done, however, not in 1865 but by act of March 9, 1866, 
and instead of abolishing the system, it abolished the office of 
superintendent and substituted county control for the state or- 
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ganization. While this legislation is unlike that of the late 
ante-bellum period in North Carolina, it cannot be said that 
that system was .“abolished by reconstruction government 
in 1865,” or even in 1866. Nor is it correct to say that the 
“present system dates from 1868.” The present system dates 
from the constitution of 1875 and subsequent legislation. 

The same brief digest omits the Virginia law of 1829 
under which the so-called “district free school” system of that 
state was inaugurated (p. 247) ; falls into the error of saying 
that the present school system of Mississippi “dates from 
1866” (p. 250) instead of from 1875; that the present system 
of Arkansas dates “from 1867” (p. 250) instead of from the 
constitution adopted in 1874; and that the present system of 
Texas dates “from 1866” (p. 250) instead of from 1874 or 
thereafter. Moreover, the “real beginnings of present state 
school system” of Tennessee were not made “by the law of 
1870” (p. 249) but by legislation of 1873. And the present 
system of Georgia has its origin in the law of 1872 and legisla- 
tion enacted under the constitution adopted five years later 
rather than in “the law of 1870” (p. 248). 

The book contains no treatment whatever of negro edu- 
cation. 

The questions for discussion, topics for investigation and 
further study, and the selected references at the end of the 
various chapters are excellent and helpful features of the vol- 
ume. In the main the book is perhaps the most satisfactory 
history of education in the United States so far published. 


Epcar W. KnicuHrt. 
University of North Carolina. 


AMERICAN ForeIGN Trape. By Charles M. Pepper. New York: The 

Century Co., 1919—xv, 350 pp. 

This book is a resumé of world markets with a rather 
strong historical and political background. In the later chap- 
ters modern trade opportunities are treated. Two impressions 
are gained by a reading of the book which tend to weaken it. 
One is the failure to stress the rdle of the United States as 
much as one would expect from the title, and the other is the 
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great emphasis put on the political aspect of foreign trade, 
both historically and as a factor in future progress. 


Although the primary title is American Foreign Trade, 
it is not until chapter VIII that we get first evidence that the 
“new era of international commerce” is being dealt with 
from the American viewpoint, and even then one feels 
that this chapter is devoted to America merely because the 
country is one of “the two great world powers in international 
trade.” Such under-emphasis would be justified were it 
utilized to give a good commercial background for the later 
chapters dealing more directly with our foreign trade, but 
even this opportunity is largely lost by a cataloguing of his- 
torical events and a discussion of tariffs and political matters 
affecting trade. 

The treatment from chapter VIII to the end is good in 
spite of three defects: (1) The piece-meal discussion of ar- 
ticles of foreign trade from each country so dissipates attention 
that definite conclusions are not retained. In this respect the 
treatment more nearly resembles a handbook of commercial 
geography than a semi-popular treatise. (2) The effects of 
tariffs and political trade agreements are over-emphasized, not 
so much by direct statement as by suggestion due to the dis- 
proportionate space allotted them. (3) A striking failure to 
give due prominence to the part of international banking and 
credits, which must be developed to accompany an expansion 
of our foreign trade, is most apparent. Foreign investments 
are well treated, but the financing of our foreign trade is left 
to care for itself. 

Throughout the book the treatment of Germany is inade- 
quate and the conclusions are open to question. The first 
mention of Germany consists of this one statement: “The 
Great War ended with Germany made impotent as a world- 
trade power” (p. 72). Again, in the chapters on “American 
Trade Policy” and “Continental Europe and the United 
States,” the author dismisses the possibility of German dye 
and chemical competition, and in noting the application of the 
Webb-Pomerene law to South American markets he states that 
at the passage of the act it was not known “how completely 
Germany as a world trade power would disappear from the 
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map.” In view of the fact that German goods have already 
started coming into this country, that her agents are now ac- 
tive in Mexico and South America, that she is able to put toys 
in the British market forty per cent cheaper than the English 
can make them, that her factories instead of being destroyed 
by war were really aided by the enforced development of new 
processes, and that a sentiment for trade with Germany is re- 
viving in the allied countries, it is hard to agree with the opin- 
ion expressed by the author. That his own estimate of Ger- 
man trade possibilities is inconsistent is shown in the chapter 
“South America as a Market for Europe.” There the con- 
clusion is reached that “it is too much to say that Germany is 
eliminated from the South American markets, no matter what 
the trade statistics in the years immediately following the 
war may seem to show.” 

The author quite rightly says that the use of statistics 
should be minimized, but his use of them and the conclusions 
drawn may sometimes be questioned. The date of his statis- 
tical matter shows no uniformity except for the direct discus- 
sion in hand. Sometimes statistics are taken with 1909 as the 
latest year, sometimes 1913, or 1917, or again, 1918. The 
danger of such a policy is illustrated in the treatment of the 
export of meat products from Brazil (pp. 188-189). With 
statistics for 1909 as the last year the conclusion is reached 
that Brazil may come to export meat products, when as a mat- 
ter of fact in 1918 Brazil did export 65,000 metric tons of beef 
as compared with none in 1913. 

In spite of these defects the book is undeniably a welcome 
contribution as a resumé of the commercial policies of the va- 
rious world powers, including many suggestive comments on 
tariff. policies, and as a description of the character of for- 
eign trade supported by the different nations, including some 
good advice as to the methods by which we may expect to 
succeed in developing our own foreign trade. 


B. W. BARNARD. 


ConNeEctTicuT IN TRANSITION, 1775-1818. By Richard J. Purcell. Wash- 
ington: The American Historical Association, 1918.—x, 471 pp. 
Few phases of American history are more interesting in 

the life of the people or more fertile in opportunities for in- 
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vestigation than the transformations in the states between the 
opening of the Revolution and the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The changes in religious life, in industry and in 
politics were as far-reaching as the separation from England 
and the formation of independent state governments, for they 
mark the shattering of that British heritage in law and institu- 
tions which survived the conflict of arms. 

To trace this transformation so far as Connecticut was 
concerned is the task of the present volume, which was awarded 
the Justin Winsor Prize of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1916. Approximately one-fourth of the book is devoted 
to the religious situation. The liberalizing of the Calvinists, 
the rise of the Protestant Episcopal, the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist and the minor churches are described. The grievances and 
the class alliances involved with religion are also amplified. 
Less proportional space is given to a survey of finance, com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture. Then, in the remaining 
chapters, the existing political system and the revolution cul- 
minating in the constitution of 1818 are treated. The relation 
of religious discontent and the new economic life to politics 
is emphasized. 

The antiquarian, as well as those interested in social his- 
tory, will find the volume of special value. Three maps well 
illustrate the distribution of religious elements and two critical 
political campaigns. The appendix contains an ample bibliog- 
raphy of thirty pages. The style is superior to that of the 
average monograph of its kind. 

W. K. B. 


La Bopeca (THE Fruit oF THE VINE). A novel by Vincente Blasco 
Ibafiez, translated from the Spanish by Dr. Isaac Goldberg. Au- 
thorized American Edition. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 
What the author did for cattle-raising and the bull-ring in 

Blood and Sand, he has done in this novel for the vineyard 

and winery of Jerez. As he here deals with a more universal 

aspect of toil and struggle, the work will appeal to a wider 
audience. The book is not for immature readers, but is ad- 
dressed to those who wish to see things as they are in south- 
ern Andalusia. The translation has been done by Isaac Gold- 
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berg and is much better than the other recent editions of 
Blasco Ibafiez’s works. 


The story moves along logically and absorbingly. It tells 
of great landed proprietors and wretched, brutish peasants, of 
vicious nobles—men and women of superstition, of revolu- 
tionary propaganda and of strikers bought off with wine. The 
high light among many beautiful descriptions is the courtship 
of Rafael and Maria de la Luz, which inspires the author to 
lyric flights. The general tone of the novel is tragic, even in 
its descriptions of festivities and humor. We hear as ever 
the plea for the education of the masses and for social justice. 
The place wine has in the degradation of the populace is shown 
in clear but restrained fashion. 

La Bodega tells of the development of the great Dupont 
wine business at Jerez, of the intermarriage of one of the 
members of the firm with a woman of a proud but decayed 
and dissolute noble family. Interwoven with the account of 
the wealthy family is the more absorbing story of a group of 
revolutionists, driven into various pursuits by the collapse of 
the liberal movement. Rafael, one of the chief characters, has 
taken the hazardous life of a smuggler. His godfather, Fer- 
min Montenegro, has become overseer of Don Pablo Dupont’s 
estate. Fermin has two children, a boy Fermin, who has an 
excellent position in the Dupont office, and a beautiful daugh- 
ter, Maria de la Luz. After Rafael has been wounded in an 
encounter with the guards and been nursed back to health by 
Maria, Fermin senior secures him a place as overseer on the 
estate of Luis Dupont, a cousin of Don Pablo and one of the 
black sheep of the family. Rafael comes over every week- 
end to court his sweetheart, Maria. 

At vintage time, the laborers strike. Their places are filled 
by women of the mountains, who are paid a higher wage than 
the wretches they replace and are treated to wine and better 
food. Luis Dupont comes to his cousin’s estate and super- 
vises the breaking of the strike. To celebrate the successful 
conclusion of the vintage, he has a great feast with much 
drinking of rare wines. When everybody is thoroughly intoxi- 
cated, he finds Maria where she has fallen asleep and violates 
her. His guilt is not found out for some time, but when it is, 
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he meets death at the hands of her brother, Fermin, who 
escapes to South America. At the same time occurs the tragic 
crushing of a workers’ revolt, betrayed by a false rumor into 
premature activity. 

Father Fermin must leave his position on the farm and he 
lives in straightened circumstances in Jerez with his daughter. 
Rafael resumes his smuggling, but one day appears to take 
Maria and her father to join her brother in the new world 
where freedom and opportunity reign. 

Perhaps Don Fernando Salvatierra, a former leader of the 
Republican government, may be called the hero of the novel, 
for his influence pervades the various groups in the book in a 
subtle manner. He personifies the workers’ intense longing for 
justice, which is the central motive of the book. 


FrepericK A. G. CowPeEr. 


SrupIESs IN THE ELIzABETHAN Drama. By Arthur Symons. New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1919—261 pp. 

Of the thirteen studies contained in this volume the first 
ten deal with various plays by Shakespeare, while the last three 
concern themselves with Massinger, Day, and Middleton and 
Rowley, respectively. Of the studies dealing with Shakes- 
peare, seven may be classified as essays of a purely appreciative 
sort. Three are more prosaic and scholarly in nature, No. VI 
attempting to relieve Shakespeare of the unpleasantness in 
Titus Andronicus, No. VII handling in a somewhat vague and 
uncertain manner the date and authorship of Henry VIII, 
and No. X touching upon the problem of what Troilus and 
Cressida is all about. 

None of the studies can be considered recent contributions 
to the already enormous and rapidly increasing literature deal- 
ing with the Elizabethan drama, for all were originally com- 
posed between the years 1885 and 1907. “Originally con- 
tributed to various reviews and magazines,” reads the pub- 
lisher’s advertisement, “they have been here brought to- 
gether and thoroughly revised by Mr. Symons, so that they 
represent—as now printed—some of his most mature and 
valuable critical achievements, couched in the distinguished and 
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beautiful English of which Mr. Symons is the acknowledged 
master.” The statement that the studies were originally con- 
tributed to various reviews and magazines is a trifle inaccurate, 
for the last three appeared first in such well-known and readily 
accessible volumes as the Mermaid edition of select plays by 
Massinger, the Mermaid edition of Nero and Other Plays, 
and the sixth volume of the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. 

Nor is the phrase “thoroughly revised” hardly satisfac- 
tory. The price of Studies in the Elizabethan Drama would 
seem to indicate, even in these modern times, that the volume 
is not intended for popular consumption ; and the reappearance 
of such easily accessible productions of a by no means popu- 
lar nature can be justified only by a goodly amount of revision. 
In view of these facts the reader of the volume will be par- 
doned if he notices the total absence of such editorial aids as 
preface, foot-notes, and index, to say nothing of certain other 
indications that the collection of essays was somewhat hastily 
assembled ; and the scholar, at least, will wonder why the au- 
thor in “revising” his paper on Troilus and Cressida has 
omitted to call attention to such important contributions to 
the subject as the studies by Professors Lawrence, Tatlock, and 
Rollins ; or why, in his discussion of the authorship of Titus 
Andronicus, he has neglected to insert at least a foot-note 
dealing with the recent controversy waged by Professors Gray, 
Brooke, and Parrott; or why, while revising the phraseology 
of his chapter on Middleton and Rowley in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, he has failed to remove such 
errors of fact as the statements (pp. 212, 237) that Rowley’s 
All’s Lost by Lust and A Shoemaker a Gentleman have never 
been reprinted from the original quartos. 


With the claim put forward for the author’s critical ability 
and his “distinguished and beautiful English,” no one will 
quarrel. As an appreciative critic, an interpreter of character 
and analyser of style, the author has few superiors; and his 
language, if at times a little prone to extravagance, is always 
striking and suggestive. Old observations and familiar truths 
are so expressed as to seem fresh and new; and stimulating 
writing abounds—from the almost starting statement regard- 
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ing Anthony and Cleopatra with which the volume begins to 
the happy characterization of Middleton’s style with which it 
concludes. T. S. Graves. 


Tue GerMAN Empire, 1867-1914, anp tHE Unity Movement. By 
William Harbutt Dawson. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1919.—2 vols., 1031 pp. 

Mr. William H. Dawson’s name on the title page of any 
book about Germany guarantees its value. His intimate knowl- 
edge of the political, social, and industrial life of Germany and 
the Germans puts him in a position to speak with authority. 
Admirers of his earlier valuable studies of German topics will 
welcome his latest work, a two-volume history entitled The 
German Empire, 1867-1914, and the Unity Movement. As 
the title suggests, the book traces the history of modern Ger- 
many from the time of actual efforts at federation, through 
their culmination in the fcrm of the Empire, and up to the 
beginning of the World War. The history is intended for the 
general reader rather than the scholar and close student, but 
seeks to present in pleasing style facts and deeds set in proper 
perspective so that the reader may have reliable information 
on which to form his independent judgment of German politics 
in a broad sense. 

As is proper, Mr. Dawson clearly realizes that the German 
Empire is the creation of its greatest political personality, Bis- 
marck. The character of this remarkable man that fascinates 
by its very contradictions, his work in welding together by 
blood and iron the hostile, jealous states of Germany into the 
Empire, and his towering influence in European politics for 
years are all strikingly revealed by Mr. Dawson; the history 
of Germany is told in the life story of its maker. And as we 
read the story, we see that the creator with his vicious views 
of international relationships and his crooked diplomacy at 
home and abroad, in spite of his genuine greatness in many 
respects, so stamped his imprint on the creature that it seemed 
from its beginning foredoomed to the debacle that has now 
been meted out to it by Nemesis. 

Mr. Dawson leaves Germany at the War. The end of the 
great struggle makes impossible a resurrection of the old Bis- 
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marckian conception of the state. The work, therefore, tells 
the story of the rise and fall of what looked to be the strongest 
of all military empires, but which is shown to have carried in 
its heart the seed of death. And for the general reader, to 
whom the work is addressed, it is so well done as to make un- 
necessary further histories of the sort. 


W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


PROBLEMS OF REcONSTRUCTION. By Isaac Lippincott. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1919.—340 pp. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND NATIONAL Lire. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1919.—x, 193 pp. 

These books have similar titles and were published by the 
same house in the same month of 1919, namely, April. Dr. 
Lippincott wrote before the signing of the armistice and neg- 
lected to revise his book thereafter. One wonders why the 
publishers did not insist on revision even though the author 
felt no need of it himself. Dr. Lavell wrote at least a part of 
his book after the collapse of Germany, but most of it might 
very well have been written before. 


The two books are quite unlike, despite the presence of the 
rather indefinite word “reconstruction” in both titles. Dr. 
Lippincott’s work is for the most part a statement of facts 
about the special machinery set up in this and other countries 
for the control of industry and national life in the course of 
the war. The chapters containing this descriptive matter are 
useful for reference, being concisely stated and fortified by 
citations to the conventional sources from which the informa- 
tion was collected. The author is much less sure of himself 
when writing about foreign countries than when writing about 
the United States, having a scantier store of facts at his dis- 
posal. His last two chapters, in which he attempts to make 
suggestions about “reconstruction,” are the least helpful of all, 
since most of the assumptions on which he depended proved 
to be unfounded. He seems to have felt that an intelligent, 
conscientious attempt would be made to readjust the social 
life of the country to new conditions. In fact, he took seriously 
the resolutions introduced by Senators Owen and Weeks last 
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September, now probably almost forgotten even by the au- 
thors. His own particular suggestion is that the whole mat- 
ter be investigated by a commission of two members from 
each house of Congress and some eleven “representative busi- 
ness men.” Just why labor or educational leaders should be 
discriminated against does not appear. As the matter has 
turned out, the labor leaders would have been an unfortunate 
omission had the commission ever been constituted. The one 
thing the author is positive about is that “economic reconstruc- 
tion” is a “problem” (in small capitals) “which should be 
worked out like those with which engineers and school men 
are familiar,—not by expressions of opinions, but by toilsome 
and unbiased study, by assembling and comparing data, and 
by drawing conclusions from investigations.” “A program 
which is the result of this method,” he feels, “may be accepted 
with confidence. No one would have any faith in it if it were 
presented after only hasty and superficial inquiry.” Many of 
us sympathize with the feelings which must be characteristic 
of Dr. Lippincott’s mind if he has remained of the same opin- 
ion through the past few months. 


But Dr. Lippincott’s book has more solid merits than that 
of Dr. Lavell, at least in that it is based on investigation, super- 
ficial and insufficient investigation, to be sure, but investigation 
nevertheless. Dr. Lavell might very well have dictated his 
manuscript to a stenographer with very few pauses to insert 
notes. It reads much like the lectures college professors some- 
times write for the instruction or entertainment of school 
teachers in their assemblages at summer sessions. The sub- 
ject matter runs the gamut of Europe and America, and many 
of the statements are so general that they neither mislead nor 
instruct. Now and then, when the author does become definite, 
he betrays evidence that the merits of his book would have 
been increased by further investigation. A reference to the 
standard college textbooks on English history, which were 
doubtless on his shelves since he is a teacher of that subject, 
might have saved him from some of the errors on pages 142- 
148. But, for the most part, the book is harmless and will 
neither hurt nor help very much those who can spare the time 
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to read it. Its pages contain facts that some readers might not 
find elsewhere and the author’s conclusions would not muddy 
the water to a large degree, being in character much like the 
statement with which he begins his afterword: “Reconstruc- 
tion is then fundamentally the progressive effort to put into 
form the changing life of society.” 


WiLL1AmM Tuomas LAPRADE. 

















THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES 


COVER THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
English: Outline Studies on High and Grammar School English. 78 
vols. 15 cents each vol. 
History: Ancient, Grecian, Roman, English, and United States His- 
tory. 5 vols. 35 cents each vol. except English, 46 cents. 
Latin: 10 vols., 2 on Caesar, 3 on Cicero, 5 on Vergil, 30 cents each 


vol. 

Geography and Grammar: 1 vol. on each subject, 25 cents each vol. 
These outlines are especially recommended for class use, and are 
so used in hundreds of schools throughout the world. 
OTHER VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White. The 
very essence of Grammar. 25 cents. 

Fundamental Drills in Arithmetic. By Supt. E. L. Willard. 
One vol. on Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and 
Division. 15 cents per vol. Quantity price 10 cents. 

Historical Stories in Dramatic Form. By Gertrude Hand. 
16 vols. 10 cents per vol. 

Elementary Teachers’ Plan Book. By W. S. Dakin, Conn. 
State Bd. of Ed. 50 cents. 

Right-at-Hand Stories. By Osa L. Sawin and F. H. 
Palmer. 210 pp. 60 cents. 

Hiawatha Pictures. By A. T. Kempton. 30 photo-prints, 
actual Indians costumed to enact the Hiawatha play. 
10 cents each; the set for $2.50. 

Great Stories for Children. Edited by the late William T. 
Stead. 10 vols. viz., Aladdin, Lady of the Lake, 
Tales from Chaucer, Pilgrim’s Progress, Aesop’s 
Fables, King Arthur, Gulliver, Munchausen, Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Tales, Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 17 
cents each vol. Illustrated. 

Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. 
12 cents. 

School Plays. By a Group of Girls in Miss Hopkins’ 
School under the direction of Miss Elinor Murphy, 
English Teacher. 3 vols., viz., All’s True (a literary 
play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for history 
classes) ; A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for art classes) ; 
20 cents for each play. 

Outline Study for a High School Course in Domestic 
Science. By Gladys F. Palmer. 25 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 























ENGLISH POEMS 


SELECTED AND EDITED WITH ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXPLANATORY 
NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
By WALTER C. BRONSON, Litt. D. 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University 


HIS series of four volumes is intended primarily 

to afford college classes and general readers a con- 
venient, inexpensive, and scholarly collection of the most 
important English poetry. 

The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. 
The notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a 
hundred pages in each volume. They contain explana- 
tions of words and allusions which the average college 
student might find obscure; statements by the poet or 
his friends that throw light on the poem; the poet’s 
theory of poetry when this can be given in his own 
words; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary 
criticism to show how the poet was received by ‘his own 
generation. The last mentioned have proved particularly 
valuable and have contributed much to the remarkable 
success which the books have already enjoyed. The 
series as now completed takes its place as the best 
general collection of English poetry that has yet been 
offered at a reasonable price. 

Old English and Middle English Periods 
x+424 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period 
xviii+544 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century 
xiv-+538 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Nineteenth Century 
xvi+620 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5880 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























..- and at all 6 stands 
in the Capitol building 


cA fact: 


The 6 tobacco stands in the 
Capitol building at Washington 
are patronized mainly by the 
big business and professional 
men from all sections of the 
*Jnited States who are constant- 
ly coming into and passing out 
of Washington. 

At each one of these stands 
more Fatimas are sold every , 
day than any other cigarette, re- en. 
gardless of price—which seems 
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to .how that the preference for 
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Fatima is really nation-wide. 
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